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T —“— ? | The New Leader herewith presents, as an indispensable page in the | 
) i a > i] | [ANS | history of the carrent labor movement, the first installment of a series on 
(| | the work of a Communist “‘cell’’ in a New York trade union. These 
} | siceebsieebaainly “cells” are units of the Trade Union Educational League, founded by | eee 
; 7 | Curtis Bienes Scab| | William Z. Foster, of the Workers’ (Communist ) Party. This organ- | e tional Conf 
Bv Norman Thomas | ization itself is controlled by Communists, and through it orders of the | ~ensa ession 
) | | : P ~ A 
_  Raogeregenessrcprs ay Labor On Subways— | | Communist Party are carried out in the unions. | of Celestino Madeiros 
three student conférences. It is Delegates Call Spe-| | EE organization in which this + | Charges Morelli Gang 
a pleasant thing to do but in the} ° M ® } Communist “cell” works is the | | * h Br . M 
few hours before I have to leave for | cial eeting Laundry Hand Pressers, affiliated | COURT FIXER’ GETS TWO wit aintree 
our own L. I. D. Conference at Camp | | |with the American Federation of La- | i der 
Tamiment what remains of my mind ° bor. Whether the members : of ct YEARS IN BOSTON JALL | OR aS 
feels a good deal like a squeezed By Laborite | | union have knowledge of an organized | Boston.—The sentencing. of pacing, “ y 
orange. I can only assure you that it Wee as ne x |group of Communists in the. union | | Ross, court interpreter, to two ocinte 1 By Esther Lowell 
hurts worse to write this than it nerd ISCONTE! T with - the politi- |working in the dark, holding secret | ie Sthaus Gi kieection caleces echoks Ro. 
to read it. You don’t have to read it cians was more ‘than ever ap- | meetings, framing policies and. taking | | of the original Sacco-Vanzetti trial pet | TRONG eles > ois whet: 1 
and I have to write it. | parent at the last monthly hae from the Communist Party, We | ave years ago, Ross was convicted ot | NG eyidence of who the rea 
Of course there are lots of things to | meeting of the Central Trades and not know. These stories of this | larceny and attemited larceny for pos- permenratere of the South Brain- 
write about. Pennsylvania politics, for | Labor Council of New York City ‘— 9| “cell” are taken from the minutes of| ing as a “fixer” in court cases who | . aga aes FE ont ae 
instance. I notice that my old friend, | Vicinity held on June 17, 1926. \the “Laundry Hand Pressers League, | eoutg save those who paid him from SAIC PROFITS der, for which Bacco and Vanzett? have 
the Nation, doubtless in one of its oc- | Usual, it was the question of the pre- /Trade Union Educational League.” It} serving sentences. | been imprisoned six years is piling up 
casional optimistic moods, finds some | Vailing rate of wages that agitated lis an official record of the work of the | Noas was Iiterpreter fo the trial ot wiiliagio pier aMfayits cure 
d satisfaction in the thought that the| the delegates. There is a State law p A R A S | TE | “cell” which we quote and it speaks | ono aad Patt a a ginge at | PERMIT WAGE the confession of Celestino Madeiros 
pious Mr. Pepper whose friends have |on the New York statute books—in | | for itself. ; pores once during proceedings kts tenniaw | that the Morelli gens ef Providence, 
the biggest bags of boodle, didn’t carry fact, in one form or another, it has | | The first meeting mentioned in the} ation. Wan idbdstunted by Vansettl for | nm. E., and not the two Italian workers, 
the primaries. I fail to be cheered up.| been there for a generation—which | lrecord that has come into the posses- its maneurate Ross atove “?hayer | committed the crimes The motion for 
Mr. Vare, his friends, and the office | requires that the prevailing rate of | STATES | sion of The New Leader was held July prt peter tf ‘a ot ciiiintidae | INCREASE a new trial for Sacco and Vanzetti is 
holders who had to pay him tribute, | Wages be paid for all labor on public | ji, 1925, “#t Comrade Marmelstein’s Toward the end of the aeven. weeks’ based on this confession. apd support, 
were no pikers when it came to spend- | works, whether carried out directly jhome.” At this meeting of the “cell” aedl, Tattle.” wien hin; wits! dink ls ing affidavits. 
ing money. If they beat the pious | by the city or State or by contractors. | | Marmelstein made a report which was childbirth, oka sleieaain Atk” newhorn Defense Attorney William G. Thomp- 
Pepper it was partly because that | Prevailing rate of’ wages would mean, Unequal Distribution of | approved, but what it was about the | son atter enews Thayer. | Economist for Strikers son is working day and night to se- 
gentleman tried to be wet and dry at} of course, the union scale and the la- | W ] minutes do not explain. Then the Cite | Ciasele, shears mn a, Pi | cure further and yet more conclusive 
the same tirne, which is difficult even | bor leaders are anxious to enforce the | ea th and Creation | members of the “cell” decide to fight avuues aie: 40 em etteme’ Vhes United | Shows S tarvati1oOn_! affidavits within the two weéks gfant- 
Yor’ a politician, and partly because | law, if ‘for no. other reason than to} of Vassal States Are! & “captain ayetem,” 28 We Hap Se States District diaraae Harold wa] Wa ea Brutal I j »| hen be Seeee SIV tear oe 
they had control of the Philadelphia maintain standing with their mem- | following in the minutes: “Comrade | j.0.5 and others used Ross for an in- | * & ° nyus | complete the filing of evidence sup- 
machine. I repeat, that the situation] bership. But the statute has been a/| Shown by Study Litschich takes the floor and explains | terpreter if he were ‘known. to he | tice—Analyze Figures | porting the confession. The task of 
in Pennsylvania is a glaring illustra- | dead letter. Its: constitutionality has | the captain system; that our unign is crooked, as the prosecution prov oat LES | reaching each of the 25 defense identi- 
tion of the low estate to which our} been’ challenged. Even a_ recent | a: |in need of it, and that it will have to| Williams was assistant district attar | 2 se fication witnesses who testified in the 
‘ political democracy has fallen. Some} amendment to the State greg By Leland Olds | be our forthcoming task. Other tom- ney with Frederick Katzman as nia By Lau rence Todd trial of Sacco and Vanzetti five years 
good can be done by putting a rigorous has made little difference. The result | HAT certain sections of the nation rades participate and ¥ % resoWwed tO! chief in. the prosecution of Sacco and | ; Washi ago that neither worker was at South 
limitation on the amount that any | has been that employees. on_ public | ; ; fight for the captain system. Vanzetti, ashington. | Braintree at the time of the crime is 
candidate can spend on any purpose, | works. have been working for a dollar | are definitely parasitical, receiv- Having decided that the union must Se WER e580) a: Sant moathas bax! HAT the: profits of ‘the Passaic) .4ormous. Each must be shown photes 
legitimate or illegitimate. But the real| or two or three less per day than| ing vastly mote ‘of the country's | have a “captain system,” the “cell” | so¢ gaeeo and Vauabit tid’ tried, « | Woolen’ mills haye! been so high | of the Morelli: gang to identify them as 
teformation in Pennsylvania as every- | upion.men performing similar jobs.| Spending power than they produce ts | considers. what) officers the , union, Mrs. Angelina De Falco, another cent | wt “ttiey sould easily absorb | the ones in the crime, 
whore. else will only come when the | Contractors who. underidd union Jabor} shown in a study of. purchasing Power | should have... We ar note from theganie-Ae ithe vighters wan prosecuted for solidit-4 * WAase increase. “Of "1% percent. .and Prepecution witnesses are also be} 
workers Begin to see that politics can | most. naturally get the business..Em- | prepared for the sales section of the | utes>> “There is also a discussion re-| in. the Sacco-Vanzetti defense case | Still be generous to *elge- stockholders,| .ougit for thé same purpose by 
be used not merely to win some per- | ployment on public works, which is} Generdl Motors Corp. The figures | garding the union elections, and two! inegatty. Mehibers-of the Sacco-Van- | Proven. in. a “supplementary state- | mhondbiion, although the defense attor- 
sonal favors for individuals but as a|comparatively steady, is, . therefore, | Were worked out to determine the dis- | Comrades, Handelman and Schwartz- | 5 0t+i) pefense Committee testified that | Ment filed with the Senate Commit®) ney expressed his doubt of- obtaining 
genuine means of emancipation. closed to trade unionists tribution of advertising and. sales | berg, are nominated to the Executive.” | arg pe Falco had intimated to them | tee on Education and Labor by W.| help from them when he was reporting 
_ Thomas J. Curtis, president of the} Quotds.: But-they show. how capitalism | it is a good evening's work, but be- | that gacco and probably Vanzetti could | Jett Lauck,.economist for the Passaic | }is progress to Judge Thayer. Assist- 
Labor, however, won't do much] International Tunnel and Subway | With its unequal distribution of wealth |fore adjourning “Comrade Sack is re- | pe sayed from -indictment by the | strikers. Lauck testified in support of! ant District Attorney Ranney was try- 
emancipating while it itself is engaged | Constructors’ Union, took the flogr to | hits the legitimate consuming power of | quested to prefer charges against two grand jury if $50,000 (later $40,000 was | the Sheppard resolution, proposing an | ing to limit Thompson's time for filing 
in plaving in its own internal affairs | cite an instance of how the violation | farmers, miners and factory workers comrades, the brothers Halperin, for the figure) were taken‘ to the office of | investigation of the wages and profits | affidavits to June 19, but finally-agreed 
about the same kind of polities that | of the “prevailing ate of wages” law | Two columns in the General Motors | Ot attending any union and league the clerk of Dedham court and aed the highly-protected textile and| that two weeks would be more suit- 
they play in Pennsylvania. It won't | affected his trade. “There is not a table. are of special interest. One meetings of the Workers Party.” it | clerk, Francis J. Squires, and the dis- | metal industries. The hearing took | »ble. Thompson mentioned in his ar 
we us liberty until it begins to believe single union worker employed’ in shows each State’s percentage of the | is evident that two “militants” were | trict attorney’s brother, Percy Katz- | place May 26. President McMahon of | eument for time that the prosecution 
in liberty. It won't establish a new | building the new subways in New] total value produced by the country neglectful of their duty to the “cell” | man, hired as defense lawyers. Mrs. | the United Textile Workers of Amer-!}44 refused his proposal to examine 
> songgnalamtaged ho aby pent wok rhein bee 4 m ee | pe Be rent | — other — Aevags State's propor- -_ it was ——s to discipline them. | De Falco managed to secure acquittal. | prvtihe tigi yee cig ein ae eae? jal en — = that eee 
Sint Wik thet iinie dco ts oe A av Pena yes ogy apapers mae of ” country’s income, gy The Freiheit Gendomace | it OP GE yeni a _ ii Reap ger be no charge of coercion or special in- 
musings of qa tired radical They are ment if yerted by Pee ee es \ | New York, followed by California ge “— ere sii _— Sh ng EXTRA! SOCIALISTS IN | tariff senha , gait — heed oe aa pap —_ net 
(Continued: on sade 8) < a , gz city eo u a con- ind Massachusetts, is the most para | held on July 138, 1936, again at Com- ike : = - na Lege torney’s office scoffed at the idea, even 
s | -ontinued on page 3) | sitical State. It turns out 9.81 percent | Tade Marmelstein’s home.” From the | SENSATIONAL DRAMA AT Lauck took eight typical ‘grades of though such action would have ex- 
Se ee a ee ee! | of the country’s production, but re- | minutes of this meeting it appears that | | cloth manuf agg in Pipanate, and S€-/| nedited the case for both sides and 
| ceives 24.87 percent.of the country’s the Communist o: n, the IFreiheit, had | STATE CONVENTION cured ‘reliable data .as the cost of led to the establishment of who really 
N. 3 Re lt B t f income The three States together faced a resolution in the union con- material, labor and overhead, the sell- oominsttied’ thay aa 
a ors ods O freee e about one-sixth of the coun- |d@emming it. It appears from the “cell” | si saa | ins expenses and profit in seach dele State police are also not co-operat- 
é ‘ | try’s total, but receive more than one- | Minutes that the condemnation was| One of the special features of the anes are. the roe authoritative be 43 ing with Thompson to apprehend the 
Si fi . third of the country’s income. Over defeated “through a fight of all the | banquet to be given in honor of the] ures to be published on these costs | euilty men not now in prison. - The 
acri CiIng Human Lives half their income is drawn from States | Comrades.” Marmelstein said that “it delegates to the state convention of )since 1912. _| state officers adhere to the position 
| which give more than they receive, | Y2S necessary to fight to the end,” but | the Socialist Party will be a play They show that the labor cost of thut Sacco and Vanzetti have been 
a oe. A | Outsianding aniong these ‘exploited | that “Comrade Litschich pre vented it. rahe hos ~ (¢ = r) om pag od psa peta 4 rene en made - convicted for the crime, herice must 
EAL estate owners in New York | With hiked an’ Saban indifference | States are Iowa and the Dakotas, cen- pon - be-eners _ not ” a a —— i] pm ay Si ang | nnd prs” an = ae am be — re be be guilty, and why chase others, even 
City are rejoicing that they save|to the human sacrifice which the itch} t®’S Of the farm revolt. The eight was resolved to ein: fou him and learn | a 2 Bs V ’ ; eyts ne = pri a | perc waged of eons I ry ' ne price, aver- though they seem strongly implicated. 
money by risking the lives of|for profits implies. the circular rejoices | ®@4inS srain producing States to- what he has to say about it Pe egy As re ts title is| aging 20 percent for all cloths. That! state police have also been using pres- 
j ent fires! | ' om pa aang iy se ~cpin | eether, produce 15 perce eli ae Comrade Litschich comes to the The U-Knit-it Front,” an expose of| is to say, the total labor costs range er +i : » 
tenants in tenement fires! that “This decision means a saving of | © ner, produ 15 percent of the coun - “aete Mes fa eo . Shitty , iii Sieh hoor fs : > : ; | sure on the families of Madeiros’ later 
ia : SRios Cig hae seat A; , tre’s prodtictio b scale : |“cell” later and he takes the floor. ; a deep red plot to grow pink blossoms. | from 43 cents to $1.02 per yard, while) crime associates of whom has 
This amazing fact is brought home jat least $10,000 for the owner of each | we Broay ms ut 1 iv only 10 l'Then “the comrades criticize him for | The actors constitute the Al Company, | the net rofits of the mill range from zs wanes oie: : 
ae: OROROEE ;“DEMOCES OF TREES. OF | housing building.” 6 sn eh nigbeciiadpimasves hess re inating ry are inati > t | not from Stratford, but Bushwick the ‘s ‘ o st { “ er “ “h ihe ‘loths ver anaes 26 Ot ee 
knowledge of a circular that has been}. Tenants who have seen this circ ry The table shows for significant the rrethelt ” “Fr m this ri pone it as | Bronx and similar parts fas an . Mae he a $2 : re gp : him about the South Dee a 
mailed by the United Real Estate Own- | express a sense of profound disgust| Sroups of States the pertentages of the . J thine wit ome pg + a sak PG tees, Hl, at the mill, from $2 to $6.25 per! phis associate, James Weeks, has 80 
’ 7] ' man | ; ’ ‘ ‘ acl : nga peal that the previous reference to The author of the play is so quali yard, a wage increase of 10 percent) ¢,.. erouck be . aes . b 
ers Association becomes generally |for the ghouls who are responsible for} country’s’ production for which they the resolution of condemnation was | fied to write plays that by profession : ae ns ae US ee 
known. The circular is printed in red | issuing Another sentence in the} are responsible and the percentage of wrong and that the Freiheit was con- | he is an economical research worke! Ia Jia hes Pi Cone Se 
and is being mi shed to property owners j doct ument is revolting. The realtors}; the country’s income they receive: demned despite the fight made by “all | Whose only visible means of support | ——————— . 
—— are not members of the associa- Jose qutios ang. heqyragtdianrs - eed Parasite : the comrades As Lits ‘hich had failed a ae ox Fine. havegy. De | ° - o 
The object. of the circular is to get | decision without COSTING THEM Al States Production Income | the “wailitants on this is suc, “it is re- _ is =e anes from Suan, One Univy House Opening 
1 idles med . l earn ‘ F as New York...cccces 9.81 24.87° solved to meet with Comrade Yam- | that’s ‘nuff said. G. August Gerber, | 
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: sf ge > ' ; an 1€1 §! ’ at Massachusetts 3.94 5.00 the meeting, next Sunday, at 2 o'clock.” | Belsky, Robert Geddis, Abe Weinbe nh ns rin Affair 
any legislation or rulings of the Fire | tles Yampolsky, as we will see, is a sort of | Joseph Tuvim, Emerich Steinberger | Pp 
Department to hghtetap human lives in| Not a single word is devoted to the Total 16.99¢ 34.95¢ eeminsnaiidaie. n-chief of the New York | 29d others are some of the men upon'| — — 
tenement fires. It is figured that such !cost in human life. To them, the | militants whom parts have been thrust. | 11 Pe aan me tof ¢) hich oo oe he 
legislation or rulings means an ex-|shameful thing is not inviting a horri- Grain States Production Income in ak ai ae ell” is held Gertrude Wild Kle! “gree Worker Uni Hous at Forest | of the high purpose of Workers’ Unity 
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Restoration of Citizen- 
- ship to Wartime -Po- 
liticals Is a Leading 
Object 
ESTORATION of citizenship to 


1,500 ‘persons convicted during 
, the war for expressions of opin- 
_jom, the release of 65 political prison- 
ers held under criminal syndicalism 
Jaws in three states, and the holding 
of free-speech test meetings in cities 
where officials have imposed gags are 
announced as the features of the 
American’ Civil Liberties Union's pro- 
gram for the coming year. 
Other items on the Union's schedule 


Carrying to the United States Su- 
preme Court the right of a state to 
prohibit the teaching of evolution. 
The Union is responsible for carrying 
up the Tennessee evolution case and 
for instituting another test case in 
the Federal courts of Mississippi. 

- Carrying up to the Supreme Court 
the right of a state to compel the 
reading of the Bible daily in the school, 
the appeal to be 
pending in- South Dakota. 

Carrying into the higher courts, if 
necessary, the right of a state to com- 
pel every child to salute the flag, re- 
gardless of religious or other scruples. 

Bills pending before Congress which 

will be supported or opposed by the 
Union during the coming session are: 
‘Support of a bill to take away from 
the State Department its present con- 
‘trol over passports under special war 
powers in order to prevent such inci- 
dents as the Kardlyi and Saklatvala 
cases. 
“ Opposition to any further effort in 
Congress to restrict civil liberty, par- 
ticularly to the bills proposing the 
registration of aliens and to extend- 
ing the grounds for deportation; also | 
to the sedition and universal draft | 
bills. 

Protection of the radio against po- 
litical censorship, with provisions to 
insure fréedom of the air, and to pre- 
vent governinent broadcasting permits 
from becoming’™permanent vested in- 
terests.” 

Support of measures to determine 
the eligibility of immigrant Hindus to 
citizenship and to restore citizenship 
to American women married to Hindu 
aliens. 

The Union also declares that it will 
ight” “the arbitrary refusal of the 
Mayor of Boston to allow in licensed 
halls meetings which he disapproves.” 
Free speech test meetings will be held 
in Philadelphia and the “closed min- 
ing and steel towns of western Penn- 
sylvania.” The defense of convicted 
Passaic, N. J., textile strikers and 
charges of brutality. against Passaic 
police will be pressed in the courts by 
the Union, the announcement states. 

Important court cases in which the 
Civil Liberties Union will assist are: 

Aid in securing the pardon of Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney of California 
case the U. S. Supreme Court sustains 
her conviction for criminal syndical- | 
ism. 

Aid in carrying to the U. S. Supreme 
Court the of William Burns in 
California, “convicted under the crimi- | 
mal syndicalism law solely for his | 
membership in the J. W. W.” 

Carrying to the Supreme 
New Jersey the conviction of Roger N. 
Baldwin and seven silk strikers for | 

~“‘unlawful assemblage” in 1924. H 
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CZECHS MOURN 
PASSING OF NEMEC 


Tens of thousands of the workers of 
Prague and neighboring cities turned 
out on May 29 to pay their last re- 
spects to Anton Nemec, the veteran 
Czech labor leader, who had passed 
away three days before at the age of 
68 years. Louis de Brouckere attended 
the funeral as the representative of 
the Socialist and Labor International, 
and there were present delegates from 
the Socialist parties and trade unions 
of many foreign countries, The differ- 
ences among the various language sec- 
tions of the labor movement in Czecho- 
slovakia were forgotten as speakers 
from all groups united in extolling the 
good work of the departed. 

Anton Nemec was born in Brno 
(Bruenn), the son of a weaver who 
managed to send him to a higher in- 
Stitution of learning for a while. Then 
he learned to be a printer. He joined 
the typographical union in 1876 and 
since that time was active in the labor 


death. After editing Socialist papers 
in Brno he went to Vienna to edit a 
Czech weekly. He returned to Prague 
to edit the Pravo Lidu, and in 1907 he 
was elected to the old Austrian Parlia- 
ment from Prague, and remained a 
member until the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in 1918. 
When the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia was born, Nemec at once be- 
came a member of its parliament. Be- 
ginning with the International Socialist 
| Congress in Stuttgart, in 1907, Nemec 
was a delegate from the Czech Social- 
| ists to all international congresses. He 





was a member of the Executive of 
'the International before the war. 
When in May, 1923, the Socialist Labor 
International was founded at Ham- 
burg, Nemec was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Czechoslovak So- 
cial Party and was nominated by the 
party as member of the Executive. 
In August, 1925, Nemec’s severe illness 
began, and prevented him from taking 
part in the Marseilles congress. At the 
beginning of this year his illness be- 
came so much worse that in March he 
resigned ss a member of the Executive. 


HUGE MEMBERSHIP GAIN 


CCORDING to a report made by 
A Secretary Dogadof at a recent 

meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the All Russian Trade Unions, 
the membership of the Russian unions 
has reached 7,800,000, against 6,036,000 | 
at the end of 1924. Among the unions | 
showing big gains are the Building | 
Workers, with a jump of 70 per cent, 
and the Land Workers, with one of 40 
per cent. 

Wages in the first half of 1925 went 
up 24 percent, remaining stable in the 
second half of the year. Real wages, 
however, have not’ yet reached their 
pre-war level. Even in large-scale in- 
dustry the wages have only just 
reached 96 per cent of the pre-war 
level. 

A comparison with the statements 
made by President Tomsky at the last 
congress of the Russian Communist 
Party shows that there has been a 
slight decline in the percentage of or- 
ganized workers (due to the rapid in- 
crease in the number of workers in 
industry). According to Tomsky the 
percentage of organized workers on 
January 1, 1925, stood at 90.1 per cent 
and on April 1, 89.3. per cent. On 
January 1, 1925, there were 600,000 un- 
organized workers and on January 1, 
In spite of the fact that 
those percentages very high, 
Tomsky said in this connection: 

“These facts show that the trade 
not yet in a position to 
satisfy the demands of the most pro- 
gressive categories of workers and to 
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;accommodate themselves to those of | 


the mode indifferent groups; |. e., they 
have not yet succeeded in getting the | 
workers to come into the unions as a) 
matter of course.” 
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OIL WORKERS WIN | New York Waiters Are 


CONCESSIONS 


Vacuum Company in 
Bayonne Recedes on 
Vacations as Unrest 
Grows 


By Louis Budenz 


BAYONNE. 

UTSIDE agitation has already ac- 
O complished something for the oil 

workers out on Constable Hook. 
Despite the stubborn and persistent re- 
fusal of the Vacuum Oil Company for 
over two years to grant its men a 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, which 
it had promised them as far back as 
Easter, 1924, the company has receded 
from its position and announced such 
vacations for this year. Men who have 
worked for the company for five years 
will be eligible for the two weeks lay- 
off. Those who have worked but a 
year or longer will get one week. 


Only a few days before capitulating | 


the company 
there would 
1926. Local 


to the men’s demands, 

had let it be known that 
be no vacation grant for 
people and oil workers themselves at- 
tribute the change to the agitation on 
the Hook, stirred up by the magazine 
Labor Age: 
the vacation point for fear larger de- 


|} mands would be pushed. 


At the same time that the Vacuum 
thus changed front the Standard like- 
wise announced that the two 
vacation period, hitherto merely 
“privilege” of workers who had 
with the company ten years, would be 
the five-year men, This 
places the employes of these two com- 
panies on a par in this regard with 
the employes of the Tidewater Oil 
Company, located the Hook. 
The Tidewater workers are much more 
belligerent than of the 
concerns and have won their demands 
with much greater 

Encouraged the 
by the companies, we who are fighting 
for the workers out on the Hook have 
Manager W. C. Coler 
of the Oil Company—which 
is the focal point of attack 


weeks’ 
the 
been 


to 


also on 


those 


ease. 


by Weakness shown 


Standard 
demanding 
an immediate consideration of a 20 
percent 
the oil 
Labor 
their of L 
pushing One 
copies of this appeal were distributed 
at the gates of the 
and 1,000 more copies of the magazine 


will be 


Wage raise, 
in 
test 
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workers has been printed 
Age, 
“fake 
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challenging them to 


Republics ibor’ 


demand. thousand 


Standard last week 


given out this coming week 


increasing among the 


Discontent ji 


workers, according to reports which we 


the plants 
men of the 
for 10 


been re- 


are from inside 
For 
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ferred Coler President 
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have been a 
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other | 
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Next Lecture of Course on 


Golden Ages of Civilization 
LEON SAMSON 


LABOR TEMPLE 

244 East 
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8 \ 
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Subject: 

The Golden Age of Augustus 

(The Sycophancy of Genius) 


and Die After 
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Admission 25 Cents 


questions ssiona 


Preparing for Strike 


em- 
York 
will 


hundred union waiters 
ployed by members of the New 
Réstaurant Keepers’ Association 
strike for conditions that the union 
has secured from all other employers, 
unless the association signs up with 
the union by July 1, 

The union requested an increase of 
$2.50 a week for the night workers and 
an 8-hour day instead of the 9-hour 
day under the old agreement. At the 
last. conference held between the union 
and the association on June 15 no un- 
derstanding could be reached, because 
the employers not only refused the 
union’s modest demands, but in turn 
insisted upon their counter proposals 
which included conditions which the 
union had long ago succeeded in 
abolishing. 

A statement issued by William Leh- 
man, secretary the union, pointed 
out that while the union is now 
paring for a strike against the 
it still 
demands 


Several 


of 
pre- 
asso- 
hoped 
will 


restaurants, is 
workers’ 


peacefully. 


ciation 
that the 
gained 

The Exchange Bakery, a 
in the heart of the needle district, has 
secured a temporary injunction against 
the Waiters’ Union, Local 1, restrain- 
ing them from continuing their strike 
activities. The public is urged to pat- 
restaurants that empioy union 


be 


restaurant 


ronize 
waiters. 





Mukerji’s First Novel 


} HAN GOPAL MUKERJI'S first 
D venture into the field of adult 
fiction, “The Secret Listeners 
lof the East” (Dutton, N. Y., $2.00), is 
something of a disappodintment when 
viewed as coming from the author of 
“Caste and Outcast” and “My Broth- 
|er’s Face.” The gifted Hindu, who in 
these earlier autobiographical writings 
gave so vivid a picture of a young 
idealist revolting against the brutali- 
ties of civilization, is now concerned 
lwith the telling of a rather common- 
| place detective story. 


His new book opens with the mur- | 
general on a train | 


|}der of a British 
jleaving Calcutta. The hero of the story 
is a Hindu master of Boy Scouts who 


| dedicates his life 


|this murder, and who travels with an | 


adopted son into Northern fastnesses. 
|The “secret listeners” of the book's title 
lare Mohammedan conspirators against 
| British rule, and their leader Abdul 
Rahaman turns out to be the man who 
| inspired the murder of the British 
| general 

| There are fine descriptions of weird 


| scenes and of life and customs in seml- 
of | 
background | 


{barbaric countries, but the action 
the passes against a 
|supplied by the British police depart- 
|}ment in India, and the book as a whole 


| reflects the point of view of imperialist 


| Britain 
L..D. A. 


story 
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. . ” 
One Big Union” of 
Manufacturers Is 
. . 
in New York City 
By Esther Lowell 
O owners is the 
and Southern cotton manufac- 
conference on the _ industry. Sixty 
| manufacturers from Northern and 
allow the of the Northern em- 
ployers’ group and the head of the 
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Teachers’ Union Hits 
At-Mitary Training 

Plans to establish military train- 
ing in the New Utrecht high school in 
Brooklyn are condemned in a #étter 
sent to the Board of Education hy the 
Teachers’ Union, demanding that the 
board. recall its decision. President 
Henry Linville of the union declares 
that “establishing a military training 
course in a public high school and 
giving it the full credit of a prepared 
subject. will, with other cir- 
cumstances, have the effect of making 
the course compulsory, and thus con- 
trary to the ideal non-militaristic 
character of secondary education in 
this country. - Not even mili- 
taristic Germany ever had military 
training in its secondary schools. 

The regulation course of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is scheduled 
to be installed in the New Utrecht 
school. In the union’s letter it cites 
charges made by teachers that Sidney 
Brummer, head of the history depart- 
ment, has sent a notice to teachers 
under him, which The New Leader 
recently published, encouraging spy- 
ing on students. 


A.C. W. BEGINS ON 
HOME BUILDING 


Amalgamated Lets Con- 
tract for Construction 
of Model Apartments 
for Workers 


HE Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
T ers of America announce that 
the A, C. W. Corporation, which 
was formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing co-operative buildings in the City 
of New York, has let the contract for 
its first operation, which is to be 
located on 42 city lots, with Van Cort- 
land Park on the north, Moshulu Park- 
way on the east and Jerome Park 
Reservoir on the south. The new 
apartments will be within about five 
minutes’ walk of the Jerome avenue 
subway station. 

While these new bulldings will ap- 
proximate about a thousand rooms, It 
has been decided to use only about 50 
percent of the land for buildings, leav- 
ing the balance for gardens, thus as- 
suring plenty of sunlight and ventila- 
tion for all apartments. Two hundred 
and fifty apartments of three, four, 
five and six rooms will be built on five 
floors, and there will be fourteen to 
sixteen entrances, so that there will 
be no more“than three apartments for 
any staircase Notwithstanding the 
fact that they are to have all the im- 
provements of the most modern apart- 
ment house, the rental for the best 
rooms will not be over $14 per room to 
the co-operators; and the average 
rental will be between $12 and $13 per 
room. Some new features, such as an 
assembly hall for recitation purposes, 
and an inside play hall for the children 
in inclement weather, and a thoroughly 
laundry relieve the 
much the drudgery 
methods, will 
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N. Y. CONVENTION 
RULES ARE 
ISSUED 


—+—__—_ 


State Secretary Merrill 
Announces Order of 
Business for July 3 
Sessions 


ECRETARY MERRILL has made 
‘a public the following rules for the 

unofficial State convention of the 
Socialist Party, to be held July 3 in 
New York City: 

1. A chairman and a vice-chairman 
shall be elected at the beginning of 
each day's session. 

2. The State Secretary of the Social- 
ist Party shall be ex-officio secretary 
of the convention, with power to ap- 
point such assistants as he may deem 
necessary, 

3. A permanent sergeant-at-arms and 
two assistants shall be appointed by 
the chairman of the first day’s session. 

4. The following committees shall be 
elected, each committee to consist of 
not more than three members, no more 
than one to be from the same county, 
and no delegate to serve on more than 
one committee: 

Organization and Propaganda, 

Constitution, 

Political Co-operation and Coalition, 

Resolutions, 

Ways and Means. 

The Platform and Rules committees 
shall be the committees appointed by 
the State Executive Committee, pursu- 
ant to Article II, Sec. 7, of the State 
Constitution of the Socialist Party. 

5. Discussion shall be limited to five 
(5) minutes for each speaker; reporters 
of committees to have fifteen (15) 
minutes to report. No, delegate or 
committee member with voice in the 
convention shall speak a second time 
on any motion until all desiring to 
speak shall be heard. 

6. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall gove 
ern, with the exception that when a 
motion for the previous question has 
been carried one on each side may 
speak for five (5) minutes. The pre-e 
vious question may be carried by 
majority vote. 

7. The sessions of the convention 
shall be aS follows: On Saturday, July 
3, from 1p. m. to 6 p. m.; on Sunday, 
July 4, from 9.30 a. m. to 12.30 p, m, 
and from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m.; night sese 
sions as ordered. 

8. Each delegation shall in 
the absence of any delegate, the alter- 
nate to fill the vacancy. 

9. Members of the State Executive 
and State committees, who are not 
regularly elected delegates, shall have 
a voice, but no vote. 

10. The recommendation of candi- 
dates for public office shall be by 
majority vote, and when more than 
one candidate has accepted nomination 
for such recommendation the vote _ 
shall be by rollcall. When there are 
three or more candidates in the field, 
and when none has received a major- 
ity, the candidate receiving the lowest 
vote shall be eliminated in each suc- 
cessive rollcall. = 

11. On Sunday, July 4, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., all business shall be suspended 
for the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, and immediately there- 
after, if the Order of Business. of Rece 
ommendation of Candidates for Public 
Office has not reached, the cone 
shall up that order and 
with recommendation of 
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13. Fifteen delegates may de- 
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quired number of delegates the chair 
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The following is the first sec- 
tion of the Stale Platform of the 
Socialist Party which will be 
submitted to the State conven- 
tion. It is not the final draft, 
as the convention will no doubt 
make some changes. The sec- 
ond section, which considers 
measures of immediate impor- 
tance, will appear next week. 


. 7 

General Principles 

HE Socialist Party of x State 
T of New York enters the campaign 

of 1926 more firmly convinced 
than ever of the necessity for the im- 
mediate entry into the political arena 
of the men and women who do the 
useful work of the world, in their own 
party and opposed to the two old par- 
ties. Until the masses of those who 
toil by hand and brain become con- 
scious of their identity of interest and 
the fact that their common welfare de- 
mands their common political action in 
their own party progress is impossible. 

The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties are completely bankrupt morally 
and politically. Without issues, the 
Republican Party of the State of New 
York is but the local machine of the 
reactionary and often corrupt national 
party of the plutocracy. Without prin- 
ciples, the Democratic Party rises 
above its historic mission of plunder- 
ing the public treasury for jobs and 
contracts for its faithful henchmen 
only when it appropriates planks from 
the Socialist platform and converts 
them to its own uses for the sole pur- 
pose of winning popular support for 
its candidates. Neither of the two old 
parties even pretends to have abiding 
principles; nothing divides them except 
that one party is out of office and 
wants to get in; and the other party 
is in possession of most of the offices 
and wants to retain them, and control 
of the political power and access to 
the public treasury that goes with it, 
as well as the opportunity of service 
to the employing, industrial and ex- 
ploiting classes that both old parties 
so willingly serve. 

Outside the circumstance that the 
elected officials of one party to a cer- 
tain limited extent is politically shrewd 
enough to attempt an attitude of hu- 
manity there is neither in theory nor 
practice the slightest difference be- 
tween the two. Neither has any mis- 
sion. Neither has hope for the future. 
Neither deserves the support of self- 
respecting working men and women. 

The Socialist Ideal 

The Socialist Party alone has abid- 
ing principles, has a platform that 
means something, is animated in public 
life by an ideal higher than the quest 
of jobs to reward its members and the 
service of these interests that prey 
upon the people. 

Declaring that only the men and 
women who do useful work, whether 
in field, factory, workshop, mill, rail- 
road and other utilities; whether in 
office, schoolroom or counting house; 
are entitled to consideration, the So- 
cialist Party boldly proclaims itself the 
political expression of these elements. 
The employers of labor, the exploiters 
of men, women and children; specu- 
lators in the labor, the homes, the 
health and the lives of those who do 
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of public utility securities and fran- 
chises, the men who seek support of 
the police and the judiciary in their 


war upon the workers, are alert enough 


demand—and receive—their loyal sup- 
port. & 


workers and their employers. +Until 
the growing strength of the Socialist 
Party and of the militant labor move- 
ment made it politically wise to seek 
labor support, the workers had no 
more bitter, no more savage, no more 
unfair enemies than that Tammany 
Hall that today pretends to be so 
friendly to the workers, For decades 
every attempt of the workers to secure 
labor legislation was beaten by bi- 
partisan action of the reactionary Re- 
publicans and the crooked Democrats 
at Albany. For decades police under 
Tammany control brutally clubbed and 
arrested strikers on the picket line, 
openly allying themselves with the em- 
ployers, while Tammany judges ap- 
plied laws which Tammany lawmakers 
had concurred in, issuing injunctions 
against striking and picketing, and 
illegally jailing those who participated 
in the struggle for better human con- 
ditions. 
The Capitalist Parties 

For years it was: Tammany and up- 
state Republican opposition that de- 
feated every attempt to curb the greed 
of the landlords who were preying 
upon the needs of the poorest elements 
of the State, and only when the hous- 
ing situation became desperate did the 
two old parties prudgingly _ steal 
planks from the Socialist platform that 
they had united in burying when pre- 
sented as bills in the Legislature, and, 
by emasculating them, by taking out 
those features to which their landlord 
friends most objected, and by present- 
ing them as their own solution of a 
problem that has no solution except 
the Socialist proposals, they were able 
to pretend that they had met the hous- 
ing question, and at the same time 
they did not distress their landlord 
friends. 

For y@ars there has been, instead of 
a steady improvement in the labor 
laws of the State, a steady weakening 
of the legislation that took so many 
hard years of work to build up. While 
the minds of the people have been 
distracted by minor issues, the em- 
ploying class has used both parties in 
defeating attempt after attempt to 
make our body of labor legislation 
more efficient, or even to keep it up to 
its present state of imperfect efficiency. 

In this day and generation poverty 
and war are wholly unnecessary. If 
we suffer from them the fault is with 
ourselves and our institutions. Both 
poverty and war are rooted in the ex- 
ploitation of the great masses of pro- 
ductive workers in farm and factory, 
school and office. The Socialist Party 
again dedicates itself to the struggle 
for bread, peace and freedom. It again 
reiterates the conviction that the eco- 
nomic basis of a happy and peaceful 


to subsidize the two old parties and 


It is idle to maintain that the old 
parties are neutral as between the 


CONFESSION MAY 
FREE SACO AND 
VANZETTI 


—_—__ 


(Continued from page 1) 
timidation and his testimony is cor- 
roborated in many parts by that of 
John J. Richards, United States mar- 
shal in Rhode Island for eight years. 
Richards arrested the Morelli gang for 
stealing freight from interstate com- 
merce, the crime for which they are 
now serving in Atlanta and Leaven- 
worth prisons. Weeks is a lifer in 
Charleston prison, where Vanzetti is. 
He was not in the South Braintree 
crime himself. 

Madeiros is waiting the outcome of 
his third appeal for a new trial. He 
has twice been conyicted of murdering 
a Wrentham bank clerk, but has an- 
other appeal ona technicality pending 
before the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. He is at Dedham jail, while 
Sacco is finishing his sixth year. Last 
November, Madeiros sent Sacco a note 
in a magazine that he and another 
gang committed the South Braintree 
job and not Sacco and Vanzetti. Sacco 
was at first suspicious of the note, 
since so many provocative efforts have 
been tried on him. But Attorney 
Thompson interviewed Madeiros and 
later secured his signed confession. 
Madeiros adds to the typewritten affi- 
davit in his own hand that he knows 


deathly pale, ghostly. thin, with head 
and voice shaking, allowed the time 
asked. After nursing his anti-alien, 
anti-Sacco and Vanzetti prejudice so 
long, it is hard for Judge Thayer to 
have to look at facts. He may be 
afraid. If he turns down this final 
motion for a new trial for these two 
innocent workers, he will have to exert 
himself strenuously to make his de- 
nial plausible in comparison with the 
defense case. 

Thayer said that the public did not 
seem to know that Massachusetts law 
now permits the defense in capital 
cases to file motions for a new trial 
any time before sentencing. Assistant 
District Attorney Ranney had said that 
the public was impatient, thinking the 
prosecution slow in finishing up this 
long case, He implied that there was 
impatience for the sentencing and exe- 
cuting of Sacco and Vanzetti since the 
State Supreme Court upheld Thayer's 
denial of previous new trial motions. 
District Attorney Wilbar has been 
howling for the electrocution of these 
two innocent men. 

Defense attorney Thompson replied 
to Ranney that another large section 
of the public, of which he was a part, 
was equally impatient in the other di- 
rection—to see Sacco and Vanzetti 
freed and blame placed where it prop- 
erly belongs. As Judge Thayer left 
the court room he said: “I'm not going 
to be influenced by any outside mat- 
ter whatsoever!” Sacco and Vanzetti 
and their friends are waiting to see 
how fair Thayer will be! 








the last names of the gang members 
involved, but that he refuses to give 
them. 

One of the defense affidavits is made 
by New Bedford Policeman Richard 
Jacobs, who observed members of the 
Morelli gang on the April, 1920, date, 
of the South Braintree job and sub- 
sequently investigated’ their activities 
in support of his suspicions that they 
did the crime. Jacobs says he dropped 
his inquiries when Sacco and Vanzetti 
were arrested. Another affidavit which 
Thompson is working to secure, suxg- 
gested py tome already obtained, will 
show that Joe Morelli tried to get At- 
lanta prisoners to alibi him for tne 
South Braintree ¢ate after the Sacco- 
Vanzetti defense attorney at the time, 
Fred H. Moore, had had his assis:ants 
intervie orisoncrs in that federa! 
prison. Joe was moved to Athens, Ga.. 
and finally to Leavenworth, Icans., 
when prisoners threatened his life. 

Not a small part of the nearly $30".,- 
0¥0 spent for the defense of Sacen and 
Vanzetti was cxrended in the exten- 
sive investigation undertaken bd 
Moore to find the real criminals. Pa-a 
Moore is now being used 
Moecre, without the aid 
coifession, came very 
near to discovering the guilty gang. 
From Madeiros’ ccntession, the trial 
has led out in so many directions that 
can be checked fur accuracy that the 
proving of Sacco end Vanzetti inno- 
cence by showing up the real thieves 
and murderers much facilitated 


secured by 
by Thompson. 
of Madeirvs’ 
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world lies in the collective ownership 
and democratic management of the}! 
land, natural resources and principal | 
means of production. 

Inspired by this faith the Socialist 
Party enters the campaign of 1926 for| 
the election of a United States Senator 
and the State officials of New York 
with the following program of imme-| 





the useful work of the world: the 
bankers and industrialists, the holders | 
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diate demands: 
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innocent, I’m going to press to the bit- 


Thc mpson has, howcver, much to do, 
he admitted to Thayer, because 
criminals do not want to betray them- 
selves for further punishment. Madei- 
ros, Thompson stated to Thayer, is not} 
confessing in braggadocio, as the pros- | 
ecution might charge, but apparently 
because he does not want to see pan 
innocent men executed. Thompson | 
urged Thayer to see Madeiros himself 
to judge what type of man he is. 
Madeiros tells. in detail, much of} 
which has been checked, how the rob- | 
tery of Slater & Morrill shoe fac-| 
tory’s pay roll in South Braintree was | 
accomplished, with the accompanying | 
murders of the two pay roll guards. | 
Madeiros’ part was to sit in the rear/ 
ef the machine with a gun and ward | 
off attacks of bystanders if necessary. 


as 





| successfully to have the conference ex- 


of Concord has its own ideas of liberty. 
| tent with almost bre 
young folks and their friends, 


women, quite indiscriminately with | 
eggs, 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 

















By Norman Thomas 


(Continued from page 1) 
based on stories I have heard and ex- 
periences I have had, some of which 
I cannot tell in detail. Here is a 
sample. A certain labor bank, not in 
New York, is now engaged in financing 
a combination, which combination 
notoriously has an understanding that 
it will not employ union labor. An 
agent of that same bank threatened a 
teacher in the field of workers educa- 
tion with the loss of his job because 
that teacher had expressed doubts 
about labor banking as a panacea for 
labor's ills, 





All you boys and girls as my friend, 
McAlister Coleman, would say, have 
heard of Concord, Mass. Emerson and 
Thoreau lived there. It was a hotbed 
of abolitionists. At an earlier period, 
memory seems to tell me, thereabouts 
were fired the shots heard round the 
world. Well, a second battle of Con- 
cord has just been fought. The good 
citizens used eggs. This was the way 


CENTRAL TRADES 
GOES AFTER 
POLITICIANS 


——_e—— 
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(Continued from page 1) 
struction. The scabs thus imported 
work at $2.50 per day below the union 
scale of wages.” 

Johnson of the Iron Workers re- 
peated his protest of the previous 
monthly meeting against the duplicity 
of the old parties. “Let us have a 
big Labor Day demonstration,” he 
said. “Let it be a parade or a meet- 
ing. It makes no difference, but let 
ns let the politicians know that we 
are alive.” 

What had catised the most disgrun- 
tlement even among the delegates 


enlighten him and. to make hi 
conscious.” 4 
“Keep Under Cover” 
Then the comrades ask questio 
General Yampolsky. They want 
know “how to discipline. the com 
£0 as to make them come to the n 
ings of the union and Bsa 
also regarding collective «a ' : 
General Yampolsky is there to answer 
He answers that “we are to keep 
cover until we become a majority’ 


This is probably a rebuke to Halperiaty. 
who had proposed to “display our Coma? 
munist aspect.” 5 
General Yampolsky goes on to cofie 
sider discipline. This is to be obtained = 
by “preferring charges in the party 
branches or before thet. W. L. for not ~ 


| coming to meetings.” Then the ma 
|of collective agreements: “The Trade 


York Building Trades Council will be 
invited to be present to make the de- 
cisions reached carry more weight: 
This was a splendid meeting of the 
city central body. There was. real 
spirit behind the discussion. Miss! 
Evelyn Preston was granted permis- 
sion to appear before affiliated locals 
to appeal for relief for the British 
miners. A collection among the dele- 
gates present, uggested by Rose 
Schneiderman, of the Women's Trade 
Union League, netted $77.25 alone. 
Recommendations of the Educational 
Committee, headed by Abraham Lef- 
koywitz of the Teachers’ Union, that 
representatives of organized labor be} 
appointed to the committee studying | 
the city’s needs as well as to that 
making a survey of teachers’ salaries 





s 








were adopted. Dae of i 
We are looking forward to the next | Union Educational League is not offi- 
monthly meeting of the Central } cially opposed to collective agreements, 
’ = ted a : 
Trades and Labor Council of New| ‘t 48, however, a question of poliey” 
York City and vicinity with much | “hen it comes to creating opposition 
interest on the part of the workers toward 


their bosses.” 


There speaks a General of the revo- 








least ready to complain was the man- 
ner in which the Democrats had 
double-crossed organized labor. In 
the budget last summer a million dol- 
lars had been appropriated to increase 
wages of laborers employed by the 
city. When it came to a show-down 
the officials quibbled and announced 
that the increased appropriation had 
heen for salaried employees only. The 
labor representatives had had _ the 
distinct: understanding that it had ap- 
plied.to workers paid by the day. 

John Coughlin, secretary of the 
| central bedy, and “Ed” Hanna of the 
| committee in charge of the problem, 
explained where the difficulty lay. 
“Labor is not united,” they = said. 
“Each one of the forty-three crafts 
affected works separately. The officers 
of each of the unions involved ap- 
vear before the Board of Estimate 
independently. Each one is anxious to 
gain the prevailing rate of wages for 
the men he represents. He wants to 
get the credit if anything is accom- 
plished. He won't let the committee 
of the New York City Trades and 
Labor Council represent him. What 
is the result? We pull in forty-three 
different directions. There is no unity. | 
When one craft is about to gain 
something the others protest. The 
city officials laugh at us. They make 
promises they do not intend to keep. 
They know we will never unite to face 








them in our organized strength.” The 
Callahan case, in which a municipal 
court ruled in favor of paying the 


prevailing rate of wages to a painter 
employed by the city which was dis- 
cussed in The New Leader in the sec- 


tion, The Field of Labor, two weeks 


ago, was cited. The lawyers for the 
city intend to appeal the case. The 
whole situation was a mess. If or- 
ganized labor did not voice a united 
opposition, another election day will 
roll around and the persons who did 
not heed labor's scattered protests 


will be re-elected. 

At this point in the discussion feel- 
ing ran so high that it was decided 
to give the matter special attention. 











of it. A group of young folks, mostly 
students in New England colleges, 
planned qa rather highbrow conference 
on leadership for peace with many far 
more respectable speakers than the 
present writer. The American Legion, 
presumably inspired by the War De- 
partment, worked hard but not quite 


cluded from town. The historic Uni- 
tarian Church was closed to these 
young folks guilty of the horrid crime 
of believing that perchance a peaceful 
world might be achieved. An Episco- 


palian church came to the rescue. 





Evidently a section of the population 


Anyway, a crowd of hooligans not con- 
aking up the initial 
the | 
men and 


meeting of the conference pelted 


potatoes, and stones. They hit | 


[It was decided that the next meeting 
of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council on July 15 will be devoted 
entirely to the question of the 
vailing rate of wages. All affiliated 
unions are to be urged to send 
full of The 


pre- 


their 


quota delegates, New 





pacifists “and yet,” was the reply, “you 
have a nice face,” Thus in the 150th 
year of American independence are the 





principles of Jefferson honored in the 
cradle of American liberty. 

Lest anyone think me too gloomy, 
let me hasten to add that in Concord 
as in Passaic whenever the patriots 


who prate of law and order slop over 
it does a certain amount 
of good in that it turns the light on 
the actual situation in and 
helps to arouse some who otherwise 


into violence 


America 


the hospitable clergyman and his wife. | would be apathetic. 

He was a youth of 18 or 19 at the The young folks that night and next | There is plenty of light these days 
crime was committed and shot nobody. day tried ta find out what was the | for those not too blind to see it. There 
Tihe was a,youth of 18 or 19 at the matter. They discovered that these | is the British coal strike to remind us 
time. The blonde, pasty-faced, thin hooligans honestly believed that they | what happens if you fail to assert 
gungster who drove the car has eer | were dealing with a lot of Bolsheviks | public ownership of a great natural re- 
veen killed at Narragansett Pier.) and free lovers. “Where are your| source in time. There is the tre- 
‘tho upsor says. Two cars were used | Russians,”, said one woman to another | mendously gallant struggle of the 
by the gang—both stolen cars see whom she had just hurled an‘ egg. | workers in Passaic to show us what 
stolen number plates. “Well,” was the reply “my name’s|can be done to organize the unor- 

Thompson told Judge Thayer that |} Murphy and I presums yours is manly.” | Genenes and to warn us what will 
he had played fair with the State by | By the next night, as one Boston paper | happen if they are not organized. All 
showing the district attorney's office} reported, the lion and the lamb danced | around the world are object lessons 
the affidavits supporting the new trial} together and when F visited Concord | in imperialism. Even government of- | 
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Editor Jail Editor 





Workers’ 


UNITY 


| a 
r 


police force do its duty. 


| motion. He remarked that the prose- jail was quiet. Another test in the form | 

George Bogner | cution had not replied with the same | of a public meeting was to come after | 
‘ | courtesy. I left. I think, however, that the better 
Miguel Quesada | “If lam right, as I believe I am, that! elements of the town are sufficiently 
these men—Sacco and Venzetti—are| aroused to make a somewhat hostile 


The American 


t 
t 


€ 


church told an innocent enquirer for | 


| 


he place of the conference meeting 
hat if he had his way he'd kill all 


Col. 
General 
ministration, makes the significant ad- 
mission that diffusion of stock owner- 
ship—which 


admissions 
Attorney- 
th Ad- 


make _ interesting 


Donovan, 


ficials 
Assistant 


and spokesman for e 


some employers brazenly 


| 
| 
ter end to prove it, no matter how | Legion has formally repudiated hooli- } call public ownership—actually makes 
much personal inconvenience it is to} ganism. Nevertheless, the tragedy of | for concentration of control and ir- 
me,” Thompson exclaimed to the court. | the situation is that these men and | responsibility of management. Stuart 
He explained that he has not previous- | women, themselves the chief victims of Chase uses the latest government 
y handled criminal cases and had not; war and a system which makes for | figures in a recent article in the New 
expected to have to do criminal inves- | war, should be led to turn with violence | York Times to show that at the end 
tigation in this case but that he would | against those who seek their emanci- | of 1922 less than 2 percent of stock 
see it through and asked for the mod- pation. It was quite evident that these Was actually ewned by the workers 
erate allowance of two weeks to com- | disturbers of the peace had _ been| who are now supposed to be capitalists, 
jlete his inquiries. coached in lies by the priests both of | Finally, speaking of government ad- 
Judge Webster Thayer, yellow and | patriotism and religion. Scripture was | missions, here is none other than 
actually quoted—or misquoted—by | Calvin Coolidge who has declared his 
some of the egg throwers, and on the |} opposition to compulsory military 
day following the trouble qa benevolent | training in schools and colleges. Will 
| looking old gentleman coming out of | he have the Capacity and the courage 


o make his opposition effective against 


ganda ! 


he continuous militaristic propa 
of his own War Department? 
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cent were completely successful, 22 per- 


lution, but he goes on to add this re= 
markable qualification: “If we were 
the leaders, we could perhaps be in 
favor of collective agreement; at pres= - 


Adventures of a 
Communist “Cell” 


(Continued from page 1) ent, however, we cannot trust the’ 

: ; _ | Right company.” Noble General! The 

in the executive and in official posi- question certainly. is one of policy. 
tions.” Also of insincerity The attitude to- 


ward the question of collective agree= 
ments is not one of general principle, 
but solely one of strategic advantage 
for the Once the “cell” crowd 
is in control, the Communists would 
“be in favor of collective agreement,” 
but if the present members and offi- 
cials who are not Communists favor 
such agreements the Communists can- 
not support them. That would be to 
support a “Right wing company.” 

This- meeting of the “cell” is very 
interesting, and we will have to reserve, 
a continuation of the story till next 
week. 


General Yampolsky retires to his 
seat and “Comrade Halperin speaks of 
our tactics in the Local.” He observes 
that “we need not be afraid to display 
our Communist and that “it 
must be pointed out who the backers} 
of the Right are.’ As was to be ex- 
pected, the “militants” found bad offi- 
cials in the union, for Halperin is re- 
corded as saying that “whenever the 
rank and file rebel against the mis- 
leading leaders the Right resort to the 
police, because the government is with 
them. That is why it is necessary to 
speak to every worker in the union, to 


Latvian Unions’ Membership Increases 
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“cells.” 


aspect” 
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| 
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INETY-FIVE delegates from] was the Washington eight-hour con- 
fourteen affiliated unions at-| vention ratified, but the government 
was forced to introduce a bill for une 





tended the fifth convention of | 

the Latvian Federation of Trade | 
Unions held in Riga, April 17 and 18. 
According to the report on activities 
with it 


employment insurance. The Congres® 
considered the bill in detail and de. 
clared its agreement with the proposal 
to combine unemployment insuraneé 


pg age gg cone affiliated hea with the existing sickness insurance 
Qn “ oR last seventeen organiza plane eniiahiit. Several amendments W. 
with 125 branches and a total of 16,679 i 

bers Although during the year} prepages. 
ay iegeias nt : : oe Pp = : itha: mi It was agreed to build up a central 
sti anne P “ - a WwW . , 
ae nye “es cater tia te aes a strike fund to which all affiliated 
ae hi : “ es ged ph a = P unions should contribute. After a dis- 
; : reas 702, -| ; 
ihisn ada seivhid Pie ‘ Sacre | cussion on. epprenticeships, the com- 


bership of the dissident (Communist) 
unions shows a decline to 3,000. 


gress demanded the introduction of 
up-to-date Iegislation and .the forma- 
tion of central and Jocal councils to 
deal with the question. A resolution 
Was passed condemning the recent in- 
crease in import duties. It was de- 
cided that in order to offer stronger 
resistance to the increasing attacks of 
the employers, every member of the 
affiliated unions should give two hours’ 
wages to the defense fund of the Fed- 
era ion during the year. 

The Latvian workers showed , 
spirit of internationalism in a resolu-- 
tion of sympathy for the Italian labor 
| movement in the difficult times through 

which it passing, 


During the year 3,224 workers were 
involved in strikes, of which 56 per- 


99 
on 


cent partly successful, and percent 
unsuccessful. As a result of the eco- 
nomic crisis in Latvia wages have} 
fallen still further. The average real 
wages of the skilled workers amount 
to only 80 percent of the pre-war level, 
the metal workers being worse off in 
this respect.. Unskilled workers are} 
receiving about the same as before | 
the war. 


hei 


The past year brought some victo- 
in Not only 


ries social legislation. is 


1 





Lei’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 

Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 

















More than half your teeth are under the gums Here 
lodge bits of fond and the solld substances from tooth 


baste and Here pus and pyorrhes develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene- 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 


latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 


powders. 

















It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
wit healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 
size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
25c. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 
gamils Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ 
size healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 
75¢. 
in Sanitary 
Hontainer 


PRONOUNCE IT AMMA-= JIN 


PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 










Ask Your Druggist 
About Amegin! 
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Office of the Workmen's Furn'ture Fire tn- 


Apply week days between 9 a. ni. and 6 p. m. 


Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. 


S. HERZO 


| Evenings end Snadass. 1435 Glover Street, 
| Bronx. 
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Insurance Society 

Attractive Offices to let in 

INCORPORATED 

rk and Vici 
United States. 

Membership 44,000, 

York and vicinity 

at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3558. 

Office Hours. $ a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. $ ame 

1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open, only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. my 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Will 
i-| Ave. For addresses of Branch 

taries write te our main office, 


constructed modern building of the Home 
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italism’s Soviet 








there appeared a small book 

0 pages, entitled “Your Con- 
3” which has escaped the 

| recognition which it deserves. 
the works that have been writ- 
n politics and government in this 
, this little book presented the 
se-up view of the Congressional 
at work that has been written. 

of that book, Lynn Haines, 

4 another small volume (Your 

in the Senate. Washington: 
fight Publishing Company; 

. which offers a good picture of 
shanism and personnel of the 

xy chamber of the great American 


What stands out in the second book 
th overshadowing influence of the 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. 

Mr. Mellon is one of those 
roses” which John D., Jr., told 
some years ago is an alluring prod- 
-.of the capitalistic garden. Mr. 
| one of the wealthiest of our 
‘ es, is no tender bud. He flow- 
long before he was called to take 


) gare of the finances of the executive 


“committee of his class. He sheds 
fragrance ali about him. There are 
n other flowers like him in the 
but he towers above all others 
from his position of Finance Minister. 
bee Mellon the Ruler 
‘Back in the days of Washington, 
, on and Jefferson, the First Con- 
P passed a law which prohibited 
‘any person “concerned or interested in 
carrying on the business of trade or 
commerce” from serving at the head 
the Treasury Department. That act 
} r been repealed. It was tested 
in 1847 and in 1869, and buttressed by 
a @ecision of the Supreme Court in 
but Mr. Mellon holds his job. If 


i" 


e _ there is anything in the line of “busi- 


trade or commerce” that he is 
interested in, it is because of an 
oversight on his part. Mr. Mellon isn’t 
power behind the throne. He is 
‘the throne. It isn’t a case of keeping 
ool with Coolidge, but of Coolidge 


' Keeping cool with Mellon. 


Naturally, everything else follows— 
the Mellon tax legislation, the tariff 
to nurse sick “infants,” the Newberry 


Mellon Stands 





episode, the petroleum jobs, the Denby 
odor, “Sugar CHarley” Warren and the 
Senate machine at work. Mellon stands 
in the background, but the brand of 
big finance is impressed upon the 
whole scene. The record simply indi- 
cates that in this country we are still 
in the infant stage of political intelli- 
gence, or the masses would not stand 
for this sort of thing. 

Mr. Haines suggests a program to 
deal with the situation, his idea being 
to obtain a “non-partisan” Congress of 
“statesmen” rather than “politicians.” 
To get such a Congress, he suggests 
certain legislation to prevent “boss” 
nominations in conventions and pri- 
maries. We think that the object is 
utopian. 
exploring the economic phase of his- 
tory by students all over the world, it 
appears to us absurd to think that a 
“non-partisan” legislative body can be 
obtained in this or any other country. 
It ignores the fundamental economic 
groups and classes in society. A pro- 
gram that promises something worth 
while must first start with a recog- 
nition of the economic organization of 
society, instead of ignoring it. Mr. 
Mellon and President Green of the A. 
F. of L., for example, do not disagree 
on practically all legislation because | 
one is more enlightened, or stupid, or 
good, or bad, than the other, but be; 
cause each speaks for fundamentally 
differing economic classes. Send. both 
of them to Congress by any sort of 
‘non-partisan’ scheme that may be 
devised, and the differing viewpoints 
would be expressed in that body just 
the same. 

A Progressive Fallacy 

On the other hand, it is an amazing 
fact that the “progressives” who seek 
to popularize the machinery of political 
parties overlook a fundamental aspect 
of their history. The two’ leading 





parties have legislated themselves into 





_ What Is Civilization? 





4 By Arthur W. Calhoun 


F one does not know in advance 
I what civilization is, he will not 
know after he reads the latest 
essay on the subject (What Is Civ- 
jlization? New York, Duffield & Co., 
1926). The. book is an interesting lit- 
pot pourri,:but only one or two 

of the authors participating in the 
symposium make any effort at scien- 
tifie analysis. Neither is the survey 
@s a whole either orderly or inclu- 
give. The total effect is that of a 
rather random 
expected of a work thrown together 
from magazine articles planned more 
with a view to impressing the emo- 
tions of their readers than with ref- 


jumble, as might be 


erence to any balanced answer to the 
large question. 
The book is opened with an intro- 
duction by Van Loon in his usual 
“smart, if uninspiring, vein. He does, 
however achieve a certain distinction 
in his definition. It seems to him 
“that the highest civilization is that 
form of society which allows the great- 
est number of people to show the 
greatest amount of consideration for 
ythe physical happiness and spiritual 
comfort of the largest number of their 
neighbors.” The reader need not ex- 
pect, however, to find this conception 
amplified or expanded or indeed treated 
at all in the book. The publishers 
evidently lugged in Van Loon for ad- 


vertising effect rather than by way of | 


rounding out or underpinning the 


" vojume, 

Much of the substance of the book 
is what one might expect ‘in advance. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji reminds us that 
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A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Punckta! 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments onder the verson- 
al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue. 
131 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
212 East © ay. Near Clinton 8t. 
100 Lenox Ave., Bet. 115th 4 116th Sta. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz, N. Y. 


Avenue, Near 16rd 8t. 
Tee Pitkin Avenue. Brownsville Bkiyn 
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is truly democratic; it is the only one 


India contributes spirituality, inclu- 


siveness, repose—values now being 
undermined even in India by the drift 
of mechanism and pride in material 
science. Ralph Adams Cram gives a 
new rendition of the familiar idealiza- 
tion of the Middle Ages, with. their 
alleged sense of balance in life and 
proportion in values: Paul Shorey 


provides an intoxicated rhapsody on 


After nearly fifty years of | 








the Age of Pericles, the fallacy of 
which is disclosed in his talk about 
“intrinsic timeless excellence.” 
Maurice Maeterlinck renews our 


and 
im- 
pressions of ancient Egypt as a land 
in which death was more esteemed 
than life. 

There are a’ few more distinctive 
contributions, E. B. Du 
Bois’ essay on “The Answer in Africa.” 
Dr. DuBois paints a poem rather than 
offering rigorous science, but there is 
in his conclusion 


such as W. 


some significance 
that “the essence of African culture. 
lies in its initial strife which 


began all cuiture; in its development 
of the village unit in religion, industry 
and government; and finally in its art.” 
Chi-Fung Liu 


there 


idealizes Chinese cul- 


ture, is a certain force in 


his contention that the Chinese phi- 


yet 


losophers created “democracy, cosmo- 


politanism, pacifism, a fair distribu- 


tion of wealth, and, above all, freedom. 
Due to the influence of their teaching, 


for more than two thousand years 





neither pricst, nor noble, nor feudal 
system has played any part in Chinese 


| history. It is the only society which 


| in which the administrative power has 
never been entrusted to rank, birth or 
favor, but always to merit alone by a 
system of purely literary examination.” 
This panegyric is no farther fetched 
than other icealizations with which we 
are familiar, and there would seem to 
be a certain truth in the assertion that 
in the quality of “persuasive human- 


ness we find the essence of Chinese 





| which he sets forth the contribution of 
|} the aborigines 
|} through the domestication or utiliza- 


civilization.” 
The best chapter of the book is H 
J. Spinden’s on “Ancient America,” in 


to 





world civilization 


such as corn, cotton, | 
rubber, quinine. His account is a good, 
sober, realistic one, in marked con- 
| trast to the marked coloration’ of most | 
of the articles. To some extent Ram- 
say Traquair’s chapter on “Women 
and Modern Civilization” can also be 
as a contribution. He al- 
men star in abstract pur- 
in social relations, 
civilization, because of 
through the 
schools the philo- 
sophical and worships the popular and 
The treatment is stimu- 
somewhat superficial. What 
publishers can have had 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s 


tion of plants, 


regarded 
leges that 
suits and 
|and that 
| its being 
by 


women 
our 
dominated 
women scorns 
“practical.” 
lating if 
excuse the 
for adding 





“America's 
hard 


chapter on Democracy of 
Bad Manners” to conceive. 
Anyone could easily imagine enough on 
that 


is 


subject / 
On the the book is a fraud. | 
It raises hopes and then scatters them. | 
The most that can be said is that one | 
may while away time not unpleasantly 
by reading it, and that a few scraps 
of mnowledge and a few worh while) 
impressions may linger thereafter. 


whole, 
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Out As Ruler 


Of the Financial Diet 


special legal positions in all the states. 
A party is a private organization of 
citizens. If two influential literary so- 
cieties or benevolent associations were 
to surround themselves with a maze of 
protective legislation which at the 
same time penalized all other organiza- 
tions of this type, our “progressives” 
would be up in arms. But here is the 
astonishing spectacle of two powerful 
parties entrenching thémselves behind 
a barrier of law and making it almost 
impossible for citizens in many states 
to present independent party nomina- 
tion to the voters, and the usurpation 
is ignored! The “progressives” accept 
the usurpation and confine their efforts 
to an attempt to “liberalize” it. 

I am not interested in Republican or 
Democratic conventions or primaries. 
Those who are members of those 
parties are. Let them as private citi- 
zens regulate their parties as they see 
fit without these regulations becoming 
state law. It may be said that the 
parties, left to themselves, will become 
corrupt. So be it. Those who come 
to recognize the fact can leave corrupt 
parties. They will leave these parties 
all the sooner if it is just as easy for 
them to function in other political or- 
ganizations. Today they cannot so 
function because the two leading 
parties have legislated themselves into 
special positions of advantage in the 
state laws and have made lesser po- 
litical groups almost outcasts. 


The Real Task Ahead 

The big job of thinking men and 
women today is not to attempt to “lib- 
eralize’ the machinery of the old 
parties, but to break down the laws 
which have made them privileged po- 
litical corporations and which have 
made it almost impossible for any 
other parties to function in elections. 
Extortionate filing fees, requirement of 
a large number of signatures to nom- 
inate candidates, requiring a certain 
percentage of signatures in all elec- 
tion districts of a ward, or city, or in 
all counties of a state; requiring that 
each voted shall attest his signature 
before a notary public; permitting citi- 
zens of all parties to participate in any 
primary; affidavits, red tape, compli- 
cated rules, regulations and expensive 
routine, have in this country produced 
two party corporations who say to all 
other prospective political organiza- 
tions: “We will permit you to nom- 
inate candidates providing that you 
will surmount all the barriers that we 
place in your way by law.” 

To ignore this phase of the develop- 
ment of party legislation is to com- 
pletely miss a fundamental issue. 
Nothing like this party usurpation ex- 
ists in any other country, and so long 
as political dissenters confine them- 
selves to merely trying to popularize 
these state-protected political oli- 
garchies we are inclined to think that 
dead sea fruit will be their reward. 





PASSAIC PROFITS 


PERMIT WAGE 
"INCREASE. 


——_e—_—_ 
(Continued from page 1) 
would increase the selling prices from 
only 5% to 14 cents a yard. 
From April, 1922, preceding the en- 
actment of the 


cloth had advanced 21 percent by April, 
1926. 
20 weeks in Passaic,is due to a10 per- 
cent cut in wages 
Worsted and other mills, which enjoy a 


73 percent protective tariff. He con- 


cludes that this protection to the man- 


ufacturers does not help the workers, 


and is a positive detriment to the doe 
mestic users of these goods, 


Suppose the mills granted this wage 


increase of 10 percent, says Lauck; 


would they be obliged to increase the 
He answers 
On cloth selling 
at $5 a yard, the labor cost is 55 cents, 
Taking 


selling price of cloth? 
that they would not. 


while-the profit is 35 cents. 
5% cents out of the millowner’s 35 
cents would still(leave a pfofit of 29% 
cents to stockholders. The net aver- 


age earnings of the Botany Mills for 


the seven years ending December 31, 
1923, were 


Spinning Company for 16 years aver- 
aged 53 percent, and,for the years 1916- 
1917 its profits were 105 percent a year. 

A wage increase of 10 percent, Lauck 


determines, would add only 15 cents to 


the labor cost of a suit of clothes sell- 
ing at $30, even if it were passed on by 


the manufacturers and merchants to 


the consumer. 

From all his facts he concludes; 
“That labor is exploited on the one 
hand and consumers on the other by 
the textile manufacturers, the special 
privileges extended in the law against 
foreign competition being entirely ab- 
sorbed by the mill owners in indefensi- 
ble. prices and profits. 

“That wages paid in the Passaic 
mills, or the labor costs of producing 
woolen and worsted goods are not re- 
sponsible for the increase in prices of 
these essential fabrics, 

“That a modest wage 
even wages sufficient for 
support of workers and their families 
could be paid without increasing mill 
or retail prices. 

It is now true, as the facts indisput- 
ably show, that after four years’ opera- 
tion of the present tariff legislation, in 
the textlle industry of Passaic, that 
the workers are unsneakably exploited; 
that the wages of the heads of families 
are so pitifully inadequate that moth- 
ers have to work at night to supple- 
ment the insufficient earnings of their 
husbands; that children have to go to 
the mills to add to the combined, but 
inadequate family income; that the 
mothers are forced to neglect their 
babies whose rate of mortality is ap- 
pallingly high; and that all classes of 
textile workers are denied the funda- 
mental rights of organizing, bargain- 
ing collectively and resisting the injus- 
tices and brutalities of an industrial 


increase, or 


the 


Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law, Lauck points out, prices on 


The strike, which has now lasted 


by the Botany 


about 97 percent on the 
invested capital, and the New Jersey 


proper 








autocracy created by the mill owners. | 








The Label Makers 








By Blanche Watson 


ESSE LEE BENNETT, writing in 
J the New Orient* on “The Label 
Makers and the Tom-Tom Beat- 
ers,” asserts that the feeling of kin- 
ship among men can be very easily 
disrupted—that it has always been 
profitable to someone to disrupt it, 
wherein, it seems, he has set forth a 
profound, albeit a little understood, 
truth. 

The master and servant relation- 
ship, the relationship of the industrial 
exploiter and the wage slave, and (in 
the still wider field) that of the em- 
pire and the vassal state, have had 
their inspiration and genesis in this 
realm of profit. And what a train of 
unrequited toil and human misery— 
injustice, oppression, murder and war 
—have resulted from this manifesta- 
tion of insatiable greed run riot 
throughout the whole fabric of human 
life! 

And why all this? 

Mr. Bennett finds the cause in the 
character—and one may add the limita- 
tion, particularly—of men’s brain pat- 
terns, from primitive tribal times 
down to and including our own highly 
complicated modern life. That “pat- 
tern” he sees’ as a circle of which a 
man, a group, or a congeries of groups 
was the center; and that meant the 
presence outside the circle of other 
men who were “different”’—individuals 
who were, at the best, strangers—and 
at the worst, enemies to be hated and 
destroyed. Today, he tells us, the 
world ©? men is dominated and con- 
trolled ty this limiting, circumscrib- 
ing, inelastic pattern; and that only 
by changing the brain pattérn can the 
man, his outlook and his actions, be 
changed 

‘‘Inexorably,” the.writer goes on, 
“there evolved the label maker. (He) 
develops with the evolving of so- 
clety. The slightest difference of 
place, color, belief or custom serves 
the label maker.” The acceptation of 
these labels, Mr. Bennett declares, is 
possible only because of the brain 
pattern—the periphery of which is kept 
from expansion on every hand, by 
totem and tabu, creeds and dogmas, 
customs and conventions. ‘ 

Then came the tom-tom beaters! 
They thump, thump, thump—breeding 
hysteria, passion, war. History (says 
Mr. Bennett) is largely the tragic 
record of the doings of the label-mak- 
ers and the tom-tom beaters, “from the 
earliest chief and medicine man in the 
earliest tribe to the latest nationalistic 
philosopher, jingo Journalist or dog- 
matic sectarian of the year 1926!” Al- 
ways the same method fs followed, the 
writer adds, “whether it be the stir- 
ring of the tribe to the war dance 
by the beating of the actual tom-toms 
or the stirring of a hemisphere to pas- 
sion, by stressing of minor racial dif- 
ferences or‘religious beliefs.” 

Mr. Bennett sees, more clearly than 
most of us, the vigorous and per- 
sistent attempts to engender section- 
alisms ard prejudices in this country, 


Some Warnin 


as wel] as to increase those that al- 
ready obtain. “The present decade,” 
he says, “has seen the passing of many 
label makers and tom-tom beaters, and 
the rise of many new label makers 
and tom-tom beaters,” and he goes on 
to say, “As long as any totem, any 
dogma survives, these barbarous types 
must also survive.” 

“Is it possible,” he asks, “for men 
forever to remove all*marks of differ- 
entiation and come into full unlabeled 
manhood? Is it possible to foresee 
the nature of this new common brain 
pattern in a happier future?” .. . 
“Whatever the geometrical structure 
of this new pattern (he answers) it 
would at least be elastic, expanding. 
“It would at least include within any 
periphery it had, every intelligent, 
every human thing that has been, is, 
or will be on earth. Edwin Markham 
has voiced, poetically, this same 
thought, in the oft quoted quartrain: 
“He drew a circle that shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in.” 

“Allegiance must be given to hu- 
manity as a continuing whole,” Mr. 
Bennett continues, “for so long as that 
allegiance is given to any smaller 
group war and human disharmonics 
must continue. This new brain 
pattern should force the individual to 
recognize himself as a mobile, intelli- 
gent cell in the evolving organism of 


gs Concerning 


_ The Approaching War 


humanity. . . . It should compel 
him to understand that every detail of 
his life touches inexorably the lives 
of all men on earth with him, and that 
every detail of his present day ex- 
istence (comes from) the accumulated 
activitigs of all men, of all times, 
everywhere.” 

“Does man ever betray himself 
more,” he asks, “than when he per- 
mits himself. . . to be regarded 
as part of something small rather than 
as a conscious'part of all the uni- 
verse?” 

“Label makers, tom-tom beaters and 
existing brain patterns! 

“Do not the first divide us? Do 
not the second drum us to the de- 
struction of our fellows and ourselves? 
Do not the third permit us to be made 
the ignoble puppets of exploiters, 
profiting by our basest animalistic in- 
stincts and passions and preventing 
any effective appeal to that reason 
which makes us men?” 

To a people whose ship of state is 
still feeling the swell of one great war, 
while its crew is already discussing 
the possibilities, and its commanders 
are charting the details of the almost 
inevitable next war, these warnings 
from Mr. Bennett may well be heard 
and heeded. Near-inevitabilities, even, 
can be avoided if prompt action is 
taken when there is yet time. 





* “New Orient," New York, a uarter! 
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By Emil Herman 


ENATOR WALSH of Montana is 
authority for the statement that 
during the years 1923 and 1924, 
1,000 banks went into bankrutpcy west 
400 the State of 
The Department of Agricul- 
that 


failures, were in 


Montana, 
ture informs us during 
to the cities, and that the great major- 
ity of these were young men and 
women from the farms of the Middle 
and Far West. 


The is that the farm no 


longer affords them 


reason 
a decent living, 
nor any hopeful outlook for the future. 
The hardest hit among the farmers are 
the wheat growers. The reason is ob- 
vious to the student of economic devel- 
opment. 

Due to the broken and rolling topog- 
of the 


raphy in most 











By James Oneal 

UCH has been written by Amer. 
M ican historians on the epic 

period of American history 
when adventurous men and their fam- 
ilies penetrated the wilderness and 
served as an advance guard of civili- 
zation. These pioneers deserve the 
credit which has been awarded them, 
but the epic itself has too often served 
as a screen to conceal another class 
of adventurers most of whom were 
not quite as heroic, This second group 


is recalled by a recent book (The Cor- 


| 





respondence of John Cleves Symmes, | 


Founder of the Miami Purchase. Ed- 
ited by Beverly W. Bond, Jr., 
York: Macmillan, $2.50) of documents 
consisting chiefly of 
that passed between John 
Symmes and Jonathan Dayton 
lation to a notable piece of land spec- 
ulation in the West following 
Revolution. 

Symmes became the 
and was also appointed 


agent 
of 


resident 
one 


New | 


| 
| 


correspondence 
Cleves | 
in re-| 


the | 


the | 


judges of the Northwest Territory in| 


1788. 
influential men in another 
pany, was also appointed a judge for 
this region two years later, so that two 
leading land speculators were ap- 
pointed to positions where they exer- 
cised final jurisdiction in land 
that came before them. The intimate 
connection between land speculation 


Rufus Putnam, one of the most | 
land com- | 


cases | 


and the judiciary recalls the later era | 


when railroad corporations advanced 
their lawyers’ to places on 
and by their decisions wove a 
web of protection about the 
forms of the railroad gamblers. 

Congress’ Early Guardian 


noble 


the bench | 
legal 


Back in Philadelphia, Jonathan Day- | 
ton, a man of parts and powerful in 


politics, took care of Congress. Becom- 
ing Speaker, he obtained a command- 
ing influence in legislation that was 
essential to the million or more acres 
in which he was interested and which 
Symmes, as agent and judge, watched 
over with jealous care: Meantime, the 
of the debt 
an important 
interesting coalition 
judicial decisions and congressional in- 
fluence. The certificates had become 
almost worthless, but when it became 
known that Hamilton proposed to re- 
deem them at par they were purchased 
All these mat- 


revolutionary 
part in 
politics, 


certificates 
also played 


land, 


of 


at the price of old rags. 


| ters became the subject of interesting 


Dayton and 
now placed before 
this sweet mor- 
from. Dayton to 


correspondence between 


Symmes which is 
the reader. Consider 
sel from a letter 
Symmes in 1790: 
“| very early foresaw the rise of 
public securities, and advised you 


| 


this | 


| 





+ 
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Another Chapter in the 
Story of the West 





of its probability by letter; as soon 
as their appreciation commenced, | 
took care to write again and give 
you notice of the fact, in order that 
you might take immediate meas- 
ures to vest in certificates the 
specie you had received for lands, 
and to raise their price, if you 
continued your sales in specie, 
Since my last letter their rise has 
been great & rapid, in so much 
that they were sold at 9/0 on the 
pound for the principal only; they 
have since fallen again to 7/6, but 
it is expected that they will soon 
get up to 8/0 or 8s. 6d. Much will 
depend upon the decisions of Con- 
gress upon the report of Colo. 
Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the subject of the 
public debt, & of public credit—.” 
Brother Jonathan 
to this interesting 
lowing extract from a 
months later is delicious: 
“You will be astonished when |! 
tell you that Certificates have risen 
to 12/9 on the pound, & you will 
now believe (I fear too much to 
your loss) what | have been re- 
peating in my letters from time to 
time, viz. that it would not answer 
to sell your lands for specie upon 
a credit, but that if you sell for 
specie you ought to insist upon the 
Cash being paid at the time of 
contract, in order to its being im- 
meditely invested in Certificates. 
You ought not now, considering 
the present price of the public cei*, 
to think of asking less than 3/6 pe- 
acre in Cash, &, if you give a term 
of credit, not much, if any, less 
than 4/0.” 


Other phases of the venture, includ 


The fol- 
seven 


subject. 
letter 


ing the hardships of the settlers on the 
menace of the Indians, 


obtaining 


lands, the 
food 


of transport, 
well 


building, 


culties 
and carpenters 
and all 
set forth in the correspondence, but its 
chief for the insight it 
gives into the relation between politics 
and land speculation. We hardly think 
that the Daughters of the Revolution 
will give much publicity to these let- 
ters by some conspicuous “fathers.” 
The Plantation Overseer 

Of equal interest is another book 
(The Plantation Overseer as Revealed 
in His Letters. By John Spencer Bas- 


materials as as 


tools needed in are 


us is 


interest 


frequently returns | 





| topical 


| planation : 


$5), which 
the land 
and also 
letters between 
certain parties. Bassett is 
interested in presenting the problems 
of the plantation overseer in the clos- 
ing decade of the slave system and has 
chosen most of the letters from corre- 


Northampton, Mass. 
phase” ef 
republic 

exchanged 

Professor 


sett. 
presents 
history 
through 


another 
of the 


|} spondence that passed between James 
| > ° 
Knox Polk and his overseers before he 


became President and after. Excerpts 
from these letters are presented under 
and linked together 
author in a of ex- 


ind interpretation which re- 


chapters 


by the narrative 


| constructs in large part the economics 


| of 
| 
chapter 





| Having 


} more 


| 


diffi- | 


| 
| 





the plantation. An introductory 
on “The Overseer and His 
Work” and the two last chapters, “The 
and His Commission Mer- 
chant” and “The Lesson of the Let- 
ters,” complete one of the most infor- 
mative books on the social order served 
by slave labor which has been written. 

One thing that impresses the reader 
is the large and important interests 
left in the hands of overseers who 
were almost illiterate and were 
paid a salary that was ridiculous con- 
sidering the responsibility which such 
Many overseers were 


Planter 


who 


positions carried 
left for months and even years to their 
resources by owners. 
little education and knowing 
of human psychology, it is 
that this managing aspect of 
southern plantation contributed 
to the general economic back- 
wardness the South although 
itself was archaic under 
intelligent managers the system 
would not have been as productive as 
by 


own absentee 
nothing 
certain 
the 

much 
of 


slavery and 


private capitalism served 
laborers. 
the author “rarely had the 
learning acquired by their descendants 
of the modern 
“to them were 


worth 


points out, 


second grade 


yet 


in, the 


sen bern schools,” 
entrusted 
from $50,000 to $100,000.” 
“Salting” the Slave 
Despite handicap of 
the managed to 
through but rarely to the satisfaction 
of the owner. Moreover, he worked 
longer hours than the slaves did. He 
must be up in the morning before they 
entered the fields and he must make 
the rounds of the plantation after they 
retired. A maze of details related to 


the care of property 


his 


overseer muddie 


Pioneering for Plunder 





wage | 
The average of overseers, as| 


illiteracy, | 


managing an estate 
hundred human 
Lacking 
irri- 


long 


every aspect of 
with fifty or several 
beings fell into his hands. 
the refining influence of culture, 
tated by his irksome tasks and 
hours, fearing bad weather and 
crops, largely isolated from his fellows, 
looking after the sick, following fugi- 
tives, marketing the crops, settling 
quarrels and whipping the 


seer often became calloused, sour and 
brutal. One instinctively revolts 
“salting” 
welts with a whip and washing the 
back down with strong brine. 

It is also a striking coincidence that 
this work, like the preceding one we 
have noticed, carries some evidence of 
the relation between politics and tand 
speculation and, curiously enough, in- 
volving Polk when he was Speaker of 
the House. Jonathan Dayton, the cor- 
respondent 
Speaker at one period during the cor- 
respondence with the Miami land 
agent. Polk's brother-in-law desired 
inside information from the 
regarding certain lands 
the Indians. Polk received a letter 
from his relative in the latter 
observed that “There are a great many 
among the Indians 
and floats 


reserve 





‘of Symmes, was 


belonging to 
which 
persons buying 
their reserves 
will sell his 
10 persons. 


One 
perhaps to 8 
Now which of the persons 
will get the land It may be of ad- 
vantage you and myself to 
the necessary information on that sub- 
ject. I don't care about the informa- 
tion until you return.” 

What the outcome of this suggestion 
was we do not know but at least two 
of Polk's friends obtained a contract 


to have 


fort of Polk and it is probable that the 


speculation in Indian lands may have 
matured for 
There have 


of the economic 





his relative 
studies 


of the 


been numerous 
and social life 
but we do not recall 
that 
ind 


this soci 


of a 


| old Slave regime 
| anything 
| is so informing about the 
| the 


The 
vanished 


that has been written 
overseer 
occupied 
out 


society 


he in 
rounds our view 
age, that 


to moderns ancient, and yet one that 


niche 
work 


a 


is still ‘within the memory of men still 
living. 
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| DON'T SPECULATE WHEN YoU 
BUY 4 RAT 
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of the Mississippi River, and of these 
s* 


500,000 people migrated from the Clients | 


poor | 


rebellious, | 
it need not be surprising that the over- | 


at | 
the cruelty involved in the practice of | 
the stubboraw slave, a process! 
of cutting the bare back into bleeding | 


also | 


| 
former | 


or | 


for carrying the mails through the ef- | 


appears 


The Farmers Move 


sections of 
possible to 


the United States, it is im- 
use the modern machinery 
which can be used 6n the great level 
Plains and plateaus of the Dominion of 
Canada. With the methods of produc- 
tion applicable to the soil of the ma- 
| jority of wheat farmers, it cost in 1924 
$1.25 to grow a bushel of wheat. With 
the gang plows cutting from six to 
sixteen furrows, drawn by great trac- 
tor engines, followed by the discs, the 
smoothing harrows, the seeder and the 
harrows, 


1925 | 


covering in use in large sec- 
tions of Canada, and with machinery 
| t9 harvest the crop to correspond, 
seeding the crop in a single operation 
over the ground and harvesting and 
sacking the wheat another single 
operation, it costs the Canadian farmer 
(of this type) but 
bushel of wheat. 
In the Canadian ma- 
chine farmer can grow four bushels of 
wheat with the same labor that it takes 


by 
30 cents to grow a 


other words, 


the United States wheat farmer to ~ 
grow one bushel. , i 

In 1923 paid the 
producer of wheat in the United States 
was 79 cents per or 46 cents 
per bushel less than it cost to produce 
it with the antiquated machinery used 
(necessarily so) by most United States 
wheat farmers. 

The modern machine farmer of Can- 
ada, producing at a labor cost of 30 
cents per paid a duty of 40 
per bushel for into the 

States, making total of 70 
cents per bushel, him a net 
profit of 9 cents per bushel, or 36 
cents profit on four bushels, as against 
the 46 bushel loss by the 
United States farmer. 

Thus it apparent that while the 
grower of wheat with antiquated ma- 
off the farm, the 
grower who can (and does) use mod- 
ern machinery becomes wealthy. The 
farmer no 
compete the modern ma- 
chine farmer than can the stage coach 


the average price 





wheat-zgrowing | 


bushel, 


bushel, 
cents 
United 


entry 


a 


leaving 


cents per 


is 





chinery is starved 


antiquated machine can 


more with 
;and freight wagon with modern trans- 
portation methods. 

| The machine wheat farmer 
| Will continue to starve out the farmer 
fede (for any reason) uses antiquated 


modern 


methods of production. 

The the the 
city continue, and it is 
as futile as it is ridiculous to raise the 
to the land.” 

the proposals for farm 


exodus from farm to 


will, therefore, 
lery of “hack 

Neither of 
| relief before 
|, the of 
| Nationalization, 


will solve 
grower, 
the 
out, 
half 
year 


now Congress 


problem the wheat 
proposed 
the 


migration 


as by 


Socialist is only 


|} What 
| million farmers to the cities last 


way 


of a 


Party, 


effect the 


has had on the industrial workers will 


Indian | 


| be the subject of a future article. 
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[R OLIVER LODGE may see spooks at 
times, but he also recognizes a good thing 


when he sees it. 

Speaking to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Southampton, he 
made a plea for simpler language in dealing 
with scientific subjects. He thought the most 
obscure subject could be discussed in plain 
language and appealed particularly to botan- 
ists, whom he called the most prolific coiners 
of troublesome names. 

To all of which, Amen! and more power 
to you, Sir Oliver, but why pick on the bot- 
anists alone? 

How about the geologists, paleontologists, 
anthropologists, biologists, and all the other 
pholos, olos and isters? 

* * * 

You see, I’m what they call a self-educated 
man, and like all self-made men, I’m never 
quite finished. 

Therefore, I’m willing to learn. 
me a book on geology, let’s say. 

One of the first words I stumble on 
“archeozoic.” 

Of course, I don’t know what it means. 
But perhaps Noah Webster does. He does. 
“Archeozoic” means something like first age, 
or earliest rock age. 

* + « 


Next I meet up with “proterozoic.” Web- 
ster isn’t so sure about it. “Proterozoic,” he 
says, “of, pertaining to, or designating, the 
era preceding the paléozoic. See Geology. 
Chart Algonkian, 2-n 

“The proterozoic ,era or group.” 

I do, and sure enough here is the chart 
prefaced by this explanation: “According to 
the accompanying chart, geological history 
is divided into five great eras, the Archeo- 
zoic, Proterozoic, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic.” 

Thereafter comes a few thousand words of 
equal density, but not a syllable about the 
Christian name of “Paleozoic.” 

* * ~ 


Goodness knows, I tried my best to master 
gceo!cgy—but what’s the use when even Noah 
Websier can’t tell me what “paleozoio” 
means? 

So I give up in disgust and turn to the 
study of animalology. I know- there is no 
word like that, but I’m sure it’s more illumi- 
nating than the right one, whatever it is. 

Here then is Mr. Trachodon. He looks like 
a hairless kangaroo with a duck’s bill for a 
snout. 

Let’s see what Noah Webster has to say 
about him—Noah says nothing. 

Brother Trachodon looks as big as a house, 
but he wasn’t big enough to break into the 
Dictionary in Webster's day. Maybe he 
wasn’t in Noah’s’ark. 

I chuck Trachodon and grab at Tricera- 
tops. Now that’s better. Triceratops means 
“three-horned brute.” He looks like a brute. 
There are two horns above’ his blinkers, and 
one on his nose. That makes three. Tally. 

But why call him Triceratops, which is 
longer than “three-horn brute” and means 
nothing to the one hundréd million and ten 
inhabitants of this country who.should rule 
it, but don’t? 


So I get 


is 


x *« ~ 


Next I run into Peterodactylus. He looks 
like a big bat. He is a big bat and anybody 
but an animalologist would have called him 
“big bat.” 

But no, Peterodactylus is so much shorter, 
sounds so much sweeter, is so much easier 
to pronounce, and anybody can spell it after 
seeing it once—with the exception of me and 
you and the other hundred and ten millions 
who Should rule this country, but don’t. 

* * * 

So I go from one jawbreaker to the other, 
and by the time I reach page eleven of some 
ology, I’ve read three thousand pages in 
Webster’s dictionary, and instead of a work- 
ing knowledge of the ‘ ‘ologies,” I acquired a 
perfectly useless vocabulary, for the more 
words a fellow knows, the less people can 
understand him. 

Therefore, if Sir Oliver can persuade these 
English scientists to use the marvelously rich 
English language as a tool of their trade, I’d 
be much beholden to him. 

And if through some medium or other, he 
can bring about the materialization of the 
jawbréaker coiners who invented these seven- 
jointed scientific fog words—I will break the 
neck of every one of them for having closed 
the doors of knowledge to more light- -hungry 
souls than all the voodoo doctors, witch burn- 
ers, inquisition generals and anti-evolution- 
ists that éver came down the pike. 

Adam Coaldigger. 





Slum Children 


Your sengs at night a drunkard sings, 

Stones, sticks, and rags, your daily flowers; 
Like fishes’ lips, a bluey white, 

Such lips, poor mites, are yours. 


Poor“little things, sp sad and solemn, 
Whose lives are passed in human crowds, 

When in the water | can see ° 
Heaven with a flock of clouds. 


Poor little mites that breathe foul air, 
Where garbage chokes the sink and drain— 

Now when the hawthorne smelis so sweet, 
Wet with the summer rain. 











industrial and political agencies 


4 ees to the question of the 
are destined to bring 


which 
about Socialism, Bernstein has a num- 


Marxian concepts 
the doctrine that capitalist society has 
advanced industry from individual to 
social production and that it is now 
ripe for social ownership and manage- 
ment. While concentration has taken 
place in’ many industries, still there 
are hundreds of thousands of separate 
businesses in existence. It would be 
impossible to socialize all of these in- 
dustries at once and to run them effi- 
clently. 

And if one considers only the larger 
industries, the task of socialization he 
contends is a colossal one. Should 
Germany and the individual states 
, Wish to take over only the larger in- 
dustries [this refers to the nineties 
of the last century], it would be a 
question, in industry and commerce 
together, declares Bernstein, of about 
a hundred thousand businesses with 
five or six million gmployes, and, in 
agriculture, of over 300,000 holdings 
with over five million workers. “What 
abundance of judgment, practical 
knowledge, _talent for administration, 
must a government or a national as- 


ber of strictures to make on the older 
He first analyzes 


By HARRY 


organism!” 
Conquest of Political Power 
What about’ the first preliminary 
condition, namely, the ripeness of in- 
dustry for Socialism, he deals with the 
second condition, the conquest of po- 
litical power by the proletariat? There 
are still many obstacles in the way of 
this conquest. It is true that the 
proletariat is in the majority “if one 
counts in it all persons without prop- 


erty, all those who have no ineome 
from property or from a privileged 
position.” 


But this group is an extraordinary 
mixture of different groups, and the 
difference of occupation, education and 
social position has prevented any great 
spirit of solidarity from developing. 
When we come to the industrial pro- 
letariat, we find that they are in a 
minority. In Germany some 7,000,000 
out of 19,000,000, earning incomes at 
the time of this writing were indus- 
trial wage earners. As far as the 
agricultural workers are concerned, 
but a small number of them can look 
much beyond the immediate ameliora- 
tion of their economic conditions. “To 
by far the greatest. number of them 
the socialization of agricultural pro- 
duction cannot be much more than 
empty words. Their ideal is in the 
meanwhile to get their own land.” 





sembly have at its disposal to be even 
sequal to the supreme management or 
managing control of such a gigantic 


Meanwhile, the desire of the indus- 


Preliminary Conditions for Socialism 
THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT 








W. LAIDLER 


production is for the most part more 
@ matter of assumption than of cer- 
tainty. 

Bernstein adds that the great in- 
crease in Socialist votes indicates a 
steadily increasing interest in Social- 
ism, although it cannot be said that 
all of the votes come from Socialists. 
In case of a Socialist victory, he con- 
cludes, it can be taken for granted 
that “there would be no question of 
an immediate taking over by the state 
of the total manufacture and distri- 
bution of products. The state could 
not even take over the whole amount 
of medium and large enterprises.” 
The local authorities, too,.as connect- 
ing links, could not do so very much. 
They could socialize at most those 
businesses which produce, or which 
perform services, locally for that lo- 
eality. As for the large manufactur- 
ing and commercial businesses, the 
communes would either have to leave 
them in the hands of the former pro- 
prietors, “or, if they wanted to expro- 
priate these absolutely, they would be 
obliged to give them over to associa- 
tions of workmen on some leasing con- 
ditions.” 

Co-operative Enterprises as a Prelimi- 
nary to Socialism 

_ Many of! the older Socialists, Bern- 

stein continues, put too much faith in 

productive co-operative enterprises as 


faith in consumers’ co-operative un- 
dertakings. The history of productive 
co-operation, declares Bernstein, thus 
far, has been a history of failure. The 
tendency of an association of pro- 
ducers and sellers is to become ex- 
clusive and individualistic and to en- 
gaze in an intense hunt for profits. 

Furthermore, hitherto productive co- 
operatives have split on the rock of 
control. It is difficult to have an effi- 
cient organization where the workers 
elect their own immediate officers and 
have the right to remove them. 
“Where day by day and hour by hour 
prosaic decisions are to be taken which 
always give an opportunity for friction, 
it is simply impossible that the man- 
ager should be the employe of those 
hé manages, that he should be depend- 
ent for his position on their favor and 
their bad temper.” 

On the other hand, as Beatrice Webb 
brings out, a co-operative association 
of consumers, as in the Rochdale co- 
operative movement, tends constantly 
to broaden out and become more in- 
clusive. The’ British co-operative 
movement has become a powerful fac- 
tor in economic life, and consumers’ 
co-operatives on the continent have 
grown rapidly. 
One of the great problems is the de- 
velopment of agricultural co-opera- 
tion. 











trial working classes for socialistit 


a preparation for Socialism; too little 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Past Returns to Agatha 
EPRESENTATIVE AND MRS. 
DANIEL MINTURN are at 
tinguished dining room of the Gaylard 
home. It is late March. A driving 
nuded trees against the bevelled glass 
of the old-fashioned bow-window. 


. 
R breakfast in the large and dis- 
rain lashed the bare boughs of the de- 
Minturn is reading the morning paper. 


“I'm glad you got up, dear,’ he says 
to his wife. 
“‘Arose’ is better, Dan,” Agatha an- 














“It isn't necessary to be funny.” 


By M. H. 


“Only the other day 
had no sense of humor, 
upbraid me for being funny. 
no pleasing friend wife.” 

“Friend wife is vulgar.” 
. “How many times have I told you 
that I am vulgar, that I like to be, 
and that secretly you like to have me 
be. Now, don’t you, friend wife?” 

“Let's talk about something more 
important,” she ‘demanded. “Did you 
get the building permit?” 

“I did not. I can’t make up my mind 
that we should build this spring. Ma- 
terials are way up. The only reason 
I can see is that it will give the men 
more work.” 


you told me I 
and now you 
There is 





en ap eeestenerteeenegeneenemasssnstesdeenenesemnes 


‘Happiness knows not comfort, and has |. sternly. 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 








HEDGES 


naught to do with pleasure.’ But 
Rakov’'s a cynic. No fellow loves com- 
fort and pleasure more than he dpes.” 
“Save Minturn,” she plagues. 
“It's in the blood. It’s human na- 
ture, I guess.” He speaks less con- 


fidently as if a thought-cloud had 
floated down over the sunlit inner 
landscape. 


“You haven't eaten your bacon,” she 
admonishes, 

‘I'm not hungry. 
me?” 

He is up before she answers, stands 
for a moment watching the bare, black 
boughs stagger before the wind, turned 
to her and kisses her on the mouth 


You will excuse 








swers. She is busy operating the elec- of an old dream figuring a different, 
tric toaster. As she corrects him her “You might think of me,” she pouts, | 424 moves toward the coatroom. better universe emanates from. that 
voice is not unkind, only a little “You're comfortable and happy, and “Don't forget your rubbers,” she scene. He does not feel quite satisfied 
fatigued and a trifle accusing. “You | your uncle needs you here. May I have | §!"8S out. with leaving Agatha thus. He goes 
haven't slipped into the lower Pills- | another pear, please?” He does not answer, but he finds the back. She rushes into his arms. 
bury jargon lately,” she adds. | “Happy?” she echoes, injecting the) TUbbers and puts them on mechani-/ «oy pm so giad you came back,” she 
“No, I talk almost as well as Gay-] first note of seriousness into their con- | Cally. She follows him to the door. cries. “You do love mé, don’t you? 
lard.” His voice is cold, no bitterness | versation. “What does Rakov say in| “By the way,” he states, “‘that) coy it. Say it.” 
nor resentment audible. | his book about happiness?” | definitive edition of Nietasehe is coming “Yes, baby, I love you.” 
“You talk much better, and you! , “So you read it, eh? I thought you out today. It’s a beauty.” 
should. You have twice his ability.” | § vore vou would not read it?” | “Another reason for a new house; 2. 
He is somewhat mollified by the! I thought all privately printed| that Nietzsche will never fit in here, Representative Minturn drives his 
compliment. books were cheap,” she explains. Dan. Can't we build this spring?”| own car to the office each morning. 
“At any rate,” he tells her, “I am glad “And privately made gowns, tear." She creeps into his arms, snuggling | Today he runs down slowly, that his 
you arose and joined me, Mrs. Minturn, he counters playfully. “T'll tell you} under his coat like a playful kitten. thoughts may race back and forth 
over the breakfast cups.” what Rakov says; it’s something ike, “You know what I said,” he answers} round Agatha. 





“IT meant it.” | 


want them and I won't have them.” 
get more like a child every day.” 


stands for 4 moment on the long 
piazza, looking down the empty rain- 
swept street. 
some half-articulate wish, or fragment 


“You want me to gét old and fat.” 
She is petulant. 
His hands follow the slim lines of 
her body tenderly. 
“You could stand to be a little fatter, 
my dear.” 
“But I don’t want babies,” she flings 
out, drawing away ftom him. “You 
can't say I didn’t warn you. I don't 
“I think sometimes, dear, that you 
He 
wet 


He opens the door and goes out. 


Some wistful impression, 


(To be cantinued next week) 





Men and Women 
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The 


“Bum” Speaks 


chatter. 


Ever’ time she took her tray how her teeth would 








But few o’ ye will live for long;” 
Ye are but small new islands seen; 
To disappear before your lives 
Can grow and be made green. 
—William H. Davies. 


——...._ 


SLENDER volume, Women: An 
Inquiry, by Willa Muir; 
Knopf, N. Y., $1, 


tion between men and women. 


people toward the “difference” in the 
sexes and reviews various historical 
pictures of attitudes, 
how it was psychologically necessary 


these 











for man to make woman his inferior, 
because of his threefold dependence on 
her for nutrition, for sexual satisfac- 
This 
because | 


tion, and to bear his children. 
involved a conflict, however, 
he couldn’t see his sons borne by an 
inferior being, and so the madonna/| 
alongside the 


conception developed 


“kuecher, kinder, kirche” stigma. 
Willa Muir holds 


motherhood and the many implications | 


the function of 


arising from it as the only fundamental 

distinguishing marks setting off women | 
They are responsible for | 
differences which are| 
Man is con- | 


from men. 
bringing about 
relative and not absolute. 
cerned with “conscious life,” women | 
with “unconscious life.” She elabor- | 
ates this thought thus: “The processes | 
of the unconscious can .. be 
described by contrast with the con-| 
scious life. The unconscious is con- | 
cerned with growth rather than form; | 
it is essentially emotional, spontaneous | 
and irrational. As far as we know it| 
is concrete in its thinking and not} 
abstract; it creates living agents and 
not systems of thought. Thus while} 
conscious processes supply form and | 
permanence in our world, unconscious 
processes supply growing vitality and | 
change.” | 





She does not believe men and women | 
antagonistic, but complementary; she| 
does not find men all intellect and 
consciousness, women all intuition and | 
unconsciousness; rather that “some | 
men are more intellectual than any} 
woman and some women are more in-/| 
tuitive than any man.” | 

One disagrees with or questions) 
many of her assertions, but the book 
is a stimulation of the perennially in- 
teresting problem of sex difference, and 
it suggests.many a thought which 
could conceivably be of value in edu- 
cating our children. 


Mary Fuller. 


Alfred | 
aiming to} 


showing | 


| 


probe at last into the essential distinc- 
The | 
author opens her book by stating the| 
attitudes held quite generally among | 


All my life I been amovin’ on— 
Yes, dear Lord, jus’ amovin’ on; 
Set down on a doorstep, feller comé- along— 


“Hithere, you Bum, keep amovin' on!" 


So I ups an’ I ambles on my ole tired feet; 

Oh, my Lawd Gawd itn Heaven, res’ 'd be sweet. 

Never had no Mammy—leas'ways don't remember. 

Brung up in a orphan ‘sylum—June till November, 

Ary thing we just the same—so I skipped one day— 

The children goin’ two by ’two—TI run the other way; 

Hid me in a alley—Lord! I nigh was starvin’; 

Seed a man in through a winder, juicy steak acarvin’. 

Up and ast him for a slice—an’ he give it to me, 

Wanted me to stay an’ work, but—the dear Lord love 
me! 

I wasn't stayin’ anywheres—so I took to rovin'; 

Been amovVin’ ever since, apushin’ an’ ashovin’, 

I remember oncet I stayed in a grand hotel, 


Finally I says one day, “Say, Sister, what's the matter?” 

At that she give one look at me, an’ then she bust out 
sobbin’. 

At them big tears I thought I'd die, my heart 4id that 


much throbbin’. 
“My father's that great swell in there. 
No one knows. 


My mother? 


An’ he don’t know, nor me nor her—but, Lord! the 
fits he throws 

When things don’t go to suit him! Gee! I'l) have to 
run, 

That's his bell ar!ngin’ now. But, thank ye kindly, 
Hon., 

Fer askin’ 'bout my troubles, see?” Well, then after 
that, 


I took her to the movies—an’ we found a little flat. 
The baby come, but then it died—an’ then my girl 


died, too— 
Well, I was beat. I ask you, pals, what could a feller 
do? 


So all my life since then I'ye just been movin’, movin’ on. 
But when I reach the Happy Land where Sal an’ 
Baby’ve gone, 


We Are ina. 
Depressed Mood 


¥ 
E are very low in our minds and 
don’t care who knows it. 





ascent of man. Thousands of yeats ago man 
was in the primeval ooze struggling to stand 
erect, get a brain and become articulate. 
moiled and toiled, sweated and grunted and 
finally evolved into a nation that has for its 
Statesman, Calvin Coolidge, its Singer, Eddie 
Guest, and its Seer, the Reverend Dr. Cadman. 
These gloomy thoughts, arise after reading 
the history of the United States that was got- 
ten up by the American Legion, the National 
Security League, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Boy Scouts and other organiza- 
tions of savants. In this masterpiece, which 
is about to be wished on public sehools 
throughout the country, the author becomes 
mystical and remarks that Divine Providence 
must have had a special purpose in mind when 
he reserved the North American Continent for 
the use of us Nordics. 


THe Jews.” 





Magnus Johnson has re-emerged on the po- 
litical scene. While we are not prostrate 
before Magnus’s mental equipment we have 
always had a soft spot in our heart for one 
story about Magnus. He was speaking at a 
farmers’ picnic. He was in an open field with 
no speaker's platform. The committee rushed 


arid on which they elevated Magnus. 
commenced his speech as follows: 

“My friends, I have been speaking in public 
for twenty years, but this is the first time I 
have ever spoken from a Republican plat- 
form.” 


Wayne Wheeler says that it cost*35 million 
bucks to dry up America, which is about the 
average income of a bootlegger on an off year. 


Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, Queen of the Love 
Game, kept the Queen of England waiting for 
seventy minutes to watch her play the other 
day, and then when she did arrive, Suzanne 
had such a row with the officials that she col- 
lapsed. Tough as this may have been on the 
Queen of England, we can’t get very sore at 
Suzanne. One never knows what might hai 
caused the collapse. It may be that Suzanne 
got a good look at the Queen’s hat or umbrella 
of even the King who, judging from his recent 
pictures, is getting to look more and more 
like an agitated sheep dog. Anyone, especially 
a temperamental French maiden, is entitled to 
one good collapse after looking at the King. 
We will now rise and sing our. favorite 
anthem: 

“God save our stupid King, . 
Stupid as anything, 

God, what a King! 

Georgie fell off his horse, 

Mary was awfully cross, 

There was a scene of course, 

God save the King!” 


We got a copy of the esteemed Nation the 
other day to read a piece that caught our éye 
called “Alcohol and Amoressness.” We réad 
it in our favorite saloon and for the life of us 
we can’t understand one sentence of it. And 
it wasn’t the fault of the Scotch either. We 
are in the same pitiable condition as the guy 
who was recovering from a nervous break- 
down and asked his nurse to read him a poem 
of Browning’s. When she was through he 
rolled back on his pillow with a low moan, 
“Heavens,” he exclaimed, “my sickness has 
made me feeble-minded. I can no lenger 
understand the English language.” 





We are now on our way to Tamiment to 








Scullery boy I was—an’ my! them janes was swell, 


The waitresses—but there was one was 
haired, 

Caught adrift the samé as me, an’ my! 
scared. 


little an’ red- 
sore, 


I know thé good Lord God'll say: 


“My son, yer feet ts 


But you're at home in Heaven now—don't have to 


But she was 


move no more.” 


Coralie Howard Haman. 
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Capitalism :—‘ 


I give patties like these évery day.” a 





tell all the young folks how to make the world 
over. If we really knew we would have done 
it long ago, but as our ignorance of the sub- 


ject is profound no doubt we will make a bliss- 


ful speech. 


McAlister Coleman. 





On Hearing a Dead Man 
Over-Praised 


He's dead, and all who knew him ewear 
How good he was, how true, how staunch, 
You'd never guess to hear them there 
His sodden eye, his heavy paunch, 


His torpor was his solid sense, 

His virtues swell, his sins have shrunk. 
We all remember his immense 

Good fellowship—when he was drunk. 


Did they admire him above ground? 
No, no! but, wisely, they mistrust 
Cold truth, and heap the common mound 
Of lies above a tainted dust. 
—James Laver. 





e Farewell 
Lay me low, my work is done; 
| am weary. Lay me low, 
Where the wild flowers woo the sun, 
Where the balmy breezes blow, 
Where the butterfly takes wing, 
Where the aspens, drooping, grow, 
Where the young birds chirp and sing— 
| am weary, let me go. 


Stern the world and bitter cold, 
irksome, painful to endure; 
Everywhere a love of gold, 
Nowhere pity for the poor. 
Everywhere mistrust, disguise, ee 
Pride, hypocrisy, and show, 7 
Draw the ia ae me eo 2 Sin 
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We have been contemplating the 
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calls that short and beautiful poem, , 
“How odd ~ 
Of God “ 
To choose 


Which somehow re- x 


about and finally found a manure spreader” © 
which they trundled to the center of the field-~"s 
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INION SOFT COAL 
INOTHER VICTORY 


‘the West Virginia bitumi- 
1 fields the open-shoppers 
another victory. The coal 
ons here as in other terri- 
ve been openly violating their 
ts with the United Mine 
he yoga When. the Jack- 
“ag ent comes up for re- 
r modification next spring, 
ll not” be left any agreement 
“or modify. The union has, 
applied to the courts for 
It asized for an injunction to 
‘the ‘Cleveland and Morgan- 
A Coal Company, owned by the 
Jove interests of Cleveland, from 
ing ts agreement with the union. 
Wag 1. Grant Lazelle of the Monon- 
; ‘County Circuit Court, who had 
sentenced the chief attorney 
s union to six months in jail 
eed contempt of court, refused 
it the injunction. The union 
appeal to the State Supreme 
Meanwhile, the decision affects 
‘suits pending against the Con- 
e By-Products Company and 
Arkwright Coal Company, both 
by. the Paisley interests of 
jland. If the courts can give no 
—as they probably will not— 
‘other constructive steps will the 
ed Mine Workers take to check 
“open-shoppers’ advance? As we 
‘press, we are informed the union 
asking for the impeachment of 
Lazelle on the ground that he 
this relatives have been receiving 
t from the very companies His 
has refused to enjoin. 


I FOR 
DVIE” ACTORS 
“he Actors’ Equity Association, the 
fers’ trade union affiliated with the 
mican Federation of Labor, begins 
his’ month its fourteenth year of 
ance.” It’ has been successful be- 
it has met the needs of men 
‘women in an art that has become 
& stabilized industry. Not so in the 
om wing picture business. There the 
rapidity of growth of the film industry 
Z afforded those active in it many 
favorable opportunities for personal 
ad : ht.\.*The need for uniform- 
ity of contract and minimum stand- 
ards of working ‘conditions has not 
yet appeared.. Consequently, Equity 
reports that its five-year campaign to 
“unionize the screen players has been 
fruitless. Even liberal terms extended 
to its former members now engaged 
in “movie land” have been of no avail. 
Where has been no antagonism to the 
actors’ union as such. The necessity 
for joining ‘it has not been present. 
»Beuity, will ;continue its far-sighted 
policy. of working among the cinema 
Rat esis. Wil be on the ground floor 
"when industrial conditions in the 
‘movie’ busincss make unionism im- 
perative.: 
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“THE RON LEAGUE 
RETREATS 


It is cheering news that comes from 
"Chicago that the Structural Iron 
Workers’ local of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron and Ornamental Iron Workers has 
been able to gain ground. Its oppon- 
ent is the notorious Iron League, one | 
of the best crganized of employers’ | 
associations in the country. Union 
jron workers have been receiving $1.37%4 
an hour, but for the last two years 
‘have been demanding $1.50 in’ vain. 
When their agreement expired on 

+ June 1 they went out on strike. The 

>) time was propitious. Big contracts 
» “had to be filled. The League had not 
@xpected the union to put up a 
faupch fight. Internal dissension 
@aused the employers to come to 
terms. They ‘agreed to striking 
out the clause prohibiting the iron 
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workers from going out on sympa- 
thetic strikes. This gives the workers 
an important instrument in main- 
taining the “closed” shop in the 
building trades of Chicago, In addi- 
tion, an increase in the rate of pay to 
$1.50 an-hour goes into effect on Oc- 
tober 1. The iron workers have made 
a substantial gain in the face of great 
difficulties, 


MORE 
“HELFARE” WORK 


Those “revolutionists” who are prone 
to attack union life insurance and 
benefit schemes as compromises with 
the existing social order will be inter- 
ested in noting that another large com-~- 
pany has recognized the appeal that 
these “obnoxious” plans have for work- 
ers. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has just established its latest method of 
“relief” as a part of, what its class- 
conscious employees call, “helfare” 
work. The scheme works as follows: 
Employees Sickness 
Monthly Benefits 


Contri- Per 
butions. Week. 


Employees 
with Annual 
Earnings of 
$1,500 or $1.00 
$1,590 to $2,500.... 1.50 1,000 11.00 
More than $2,500.. 2.00 1,500 12.00 

Provision is also made for disability 
benefits, the amounts varying with the 
years of service. The general super- 
vision of the plan is conducted by a 
board of trustees in which the workers 
and the management are represented 
equally. The actual administration, 
however, is carried out by the Relief 
Department of the company. Evi- 
dently these benefits meet an urgent 
need of the employees. If the trade 
unions cannot satisfy these simple 
everyday requirements, the “radicals” 
can dangle before the workers a pic- 
ture of the millennium or the lobby to 
its approach without making any more 
union members, 


A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF 
THE PASSAIC SITUATION 


Somehow or other the latest develop- 
ment in the Passaic textile strike has 
gone unnoticed. Sympathizers have 
been continually inquiring as to what 
the prospect of a permanent union is. 
They have vague fears that the futility 
of past textile strikes just as dramatic 
as the current will be repeated. Ac- 
cording to all signs, Passaic is profiting 
from the lessons of, the past. The 
psychology of the migratory worker 
which. pervaded the I. W. W. at the 
time of the historic struggles at Law- 
rence and Paterson is entirely absent 
in the present situation. The emphasis 
is upon the union as the sole means 
of preserving any gains made. The 
or company union is de- 
spised; the “workers’'” union is 
cheered. -During the last week and a 
half meetings have been held evenings 
instead of during the daytime. They 
have been union meetings, not merely 
miscellaneous mass gatherings. The 
police have been requested to absent 
themselves and they have complied— 
ostensibly. The strikers pay monthly 
dues which are nominal at present. 
Relief is only paid to members in good 
The United Front Committee 
perpetuating the 
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union. 


plans for 


started out in 
“Precious Bane” (Dutton, N. 
Y., $2) to roll Lorna Doone, 
Adame Bede, and Thomas Hardy into 
but before she trav- 
eled much beyond the foreword, she 


ARY WEBB 


had punctured all four tires and sev- 
eral spares. 


For 100 pages, then, you 
have to stumble footsore and weary 
over’ rocky roads while the author 
perorates about “the wistfulness which 
is the past,” the “hyacinthe color of 
the distance,” “the gentle, fugitive 
fragrance of spring flowers, dried with 
bergamot and bay,” and in general, 
what a dear, old-fashioned country | 
with dear, grim, old-fashionec people | 
Only toward the end of | 
the journey are you siven a lift on a | 
rickety scenic railway that jolts} 
through a stretch of gaudy, post-card | 
scenery. | 
The story is told in the first 
on by a poor, hare-lipped little girl, | 
suspected of being a witch, loved by | 
none, and yet so pure of soul that, | 
when she isn’t up in the attic taking | 
pity on herself, she is doing nvuble 


per- 


deeds of sacrifice for her friends, her | 


mother, and her 
Zventually the mother is poisoned, the 
brother and few others commit sui- 
the heroine the hero 
stabbing a dog through the heart, and 
by rescuing the 
in nick of from 
death. In the poor, 
little girl with 
looked on saw 


saves 
the hero reciprocates 
heroine 
witch's 
hare-lipped 
who 
only beautifur 
original moral that 
than riches.” 


time 
the 
rides off 
her and 

The highly 
“love is greater 


the 
end 
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The Story of the Painters Union 


Iil.—The Alteration Painters (1908-1914) 











3y Louis Silverstein 


WHAT HAS COME BEFORE 
On the wave of the enthusiasm for national craft unions, the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers was founded at Baltimore in 1887. 
Its leader was John T. Elliott, formerly of New York. A feud soon broke 
out between Elliott and his successor, J. W. McKinney, with headquarters at 


Lafayette, Indiana. 


It was not until Elliott had retired on account of ill 


health that the two factions could unite in 1901. The Broiherhood now set 
out to bring into its ranks the independent painters’ unions that had sprung up 


in various parls of the country. 


The strongest of these, the Amalgamated 


Association of Painters and Paperhangers of New York, later known as the 
National Alliance, capitulated in 1908. 





N Painters, Decorators 

Paperhangers secured the af- 
filiation of the National AHiance of 
Painters than it had to turn its atten- 
tion to another situation that had 
arisen in New York City. Among the 
numerous immigrants who had an- 
chored in the great metropolis were 
many who had been painters on the 
other side, Still others picked up the 
trade here, They were chiefly Rus- 
sian and Austrian Jews, . class-con- 
scious enough—for they were chiefly 
Socialists—to know. that their inter- 
ests lay with organized labor. But 
they were poor and the $25 initiation 
fee required by the brotherhood locals 


in New York City was to them too! 


huge a sum to pay. Not being able to 
join the union of their trade, they 
could not find employment, Neither 
would they scab, 

It was not long before 
covered that the brotherhood 
confined their activities to 


they dis- 
unions 


O sooner had the Brotherhood of* ‘ 
and’ good jobs on new buildings that were 


only one! 


springing up on all sides in the boom 
of that period was not the only motive 
that actuated the local officials. Not 
having come in contact with these 
foreign painters socially, these officers 
misunderstood them and entertained 
racial and religious prejudices. The 
local’ Brotherhood men would only ac- 
cept the outsiders, who were knocking 
at the doors of their union for admis- 
sion, as individuals coming under the 
ordinary constitutional requirements, 

The International Painters did not 
despair, however. In the fall of 1911 
they chose Philip Zausner, now secre- 
tary of New York District Council, No. 
9, to attend the Atlanta convention of 
the American Federation of Labor the 
following year to plead their cause. 
His diplomatic activities at that 
gathering increased the prestige of his 











organization. 


A series of successful local strikes 


FIRST PAID OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAINTERS’ UNION 





Standing (left .to right): M. Ginsburg and I. Silverman. 
Seated (left to right): A. Avins and S. Steinberger. 


class of work, that on new construc- 
tion. Repairing old buildings did not 
attract them. The immigrant painters 
called their more fortunate fellow- 
craftsmen “the aristocrats.” The for- 
eigners sought work where they could. 
They found alter- 
ation no 
attention 


it on the so-called 
The 


them. 


jobs. brotherhood paid 
to 

As early as 1907 a so-called “Group 
of Painters” in New York City had 
asked to join the brotherhood, its mem- 
bers offering to pay individual initia- 
tion fees of $5. This effort was soon 
abandoned in the face of the cold re- 
ception given them. Sporadic attempts 
after that proved The 
only alternative was separate organiza- 
tion, at least on the less desirable al- 
teration jobs, where hours and work- 
ing conditions were abominable. On 
July 1, 1910, score of unorganized 
workers formed the Alteration Painters 
and Paperhangers’ Union of New York. 
The organizers chosen were Max Gaft 
and Abe Avins, the financial secretary 
(after interval) I. Silverman and 
the general secretary, Harry Lang. An 
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organizing campaign marked by an al- 
most fanatical idealism was begun, no- 





body receiving compensation for 
his work. Although the movement be- 
gan in Harlem, in the upper portion of 
it spread 
Bran 


any 


the city, soon to other sec- 


organized in 
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to 


tions. ‘hes were 


the lower East Side, 
Later on, 
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ranches 
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1911, held first annual 
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L. 1. D. Conference Meets 
| At Camp Tammiment 


| 


and | 


| conferences 


ithout} 


lected. | 


in a position of power in New York 
City. Wherever it won, it introduced 
‘the check-off, whereby dues were de- 
ducted from wages by the “boss” and 
sent to the union office. If an employer 
fell into arrears, he was notified that 
his men would have to quit work. He 
generally took the hint and paid up. 
Even an organization of the “bosses” 
failed to stop the victorious march of 
the alteration painters. 


thirteen, however, was the 
The 


made less 


Nineteen 
banner year. 
Local had 
the others. It 
tically impossible task to organize the 
painters repairing 
cheap tenement the lower 
East § But in the spring of 1913, 
just before the Jewish holi- 
days, when the season was usually at 
its height, the struck. The 
labor movement of New York and the 
were astounded at the on- 
slaught. The workers actually won. 
Later on in the year strikes in other 
parts of the city were just as success- 
ful. 


downtown branch, 


2 progress than 


was considered a prac- 


employed in 
houses on 
Side. 


Passover 
painters 


“bosses” 


These advances of the International 
Painters and Paperhangers Union made 
the Brotherhood officials take notice 
They had seen 
a group of idealistic workmen, no more 








| planned, 
|gamated 
ERC [itanon\. it wi sla “— 

liance), it will be recalled, the locals of 


the affiliating organization were grant- 








ed charters by the Brotherhood. 


came 


than thirty or so in number expand 
to reach a membership of eight thou- 
sand with branches not only in New 
York but also in New Jersey, New 
England, and Philadelphia. Whereas 
at the beginning they only paid dues 
of ten cents per month, these had in- 
creased to sixty. The Brotherhood 
locals on the other hand had gradually- 
declined in membership. In their self- 
satisfaction they had not followed up 
their organization work. In addition, 
the industrial situation had changed. 
The building boom had come to an 
end. Alteration work now took first 
place. The International Painters con- 
trolled this branch of the trade. Many 
of the members of the Brotherhood 
held cards in both organizations. 
Others relinquished theirs when they 
applied at the offices of the Interna- 
tional for work. A campaign among 
non-Jewish painters had brought many 
of them into the fold of the “outside” 
union, The paradoxical _ situation 
arose whereby an _ organization of 
8,000 was “begging” to affiliate with 
one of 3,000. The desire of the 
foreigners to be connected with the 
organized labor movement of the 
United States and to have the ad- 
vantage of being able to find employ- 
ment in any part of the country 
through the use of universally 
recognized membership cards _pre- 
vented any feeling of dual unionism 
from becoming prominent. In 1914) 
therefore, negotiations took on a more 
successful turn. The following his- 
toric document speaks for itself: 
New York, November, 1914. 


now placed the International Painters| To the General Officers of The Inter- 


national Painters and Paperhang- 
ers Union of America. . 
Greeting: 

The General Executive Board of the 
Brotherhood of Painters met in joint 
session with the officers of the Inter- 
national Painters, and after discussing | 
terms of amalgamation between the 
two organizations the following prop- 
osition was agreed to: 


First—That the members of the 
International Painters be trans- 
ferred into the Brotherhood of 
Painters on the payment of the 
sum of One Dollar and _ three 
months dues in advance. 

Second—That the International 
Painters have the privilege of se- 
lecting the local unions that they 
desire to transfer to. 

Third—That the said transfer be 
conducted by General Officers of 
the Brotherhood. 

Fourth—The plan of transfer to 
be agreed upon by the said General 
Officers of the Brotherhood and the 
officers of the International. 

Fifth—That no members of the 
International be included in the 
transfer that have ever been ex- 
pelled by the Brotherhood. 

Sixth—The Charter of the Al- 
teration Painters and the Certifi- 
cates of Affiliation of the various 
International Locals, located in the 
City of New York and Brooklyn to 
be turned over to the Officers of the 
Brotherhood of Painters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOS. F. KELLY, 
Second General Vice-President 
(of the Brotherhood). 


| 


| 
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(later 


In the 
new situation the members of the 
International Painters Union joined as | 
individuals, but under circumstances | 
which guaranteed their control by nu- | 
predominance in the | 
were to join. Thus Local 
No. 261 of the Brotherhood; 
No. 442; Local 3, No. 905, 
Local 4, No. 922, and since No. 1251. 
The paperhangers Local 10, 
which has since become Paperhangers 
Local No. 490. The newcomers elected 
their own officers and have retained 
power ever since. 
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Saturday evening, Stuart 
Chase will deal with industrial com- 
binations; Sunday morning, Harry 
Elmer Barnes and others will analyze} 
the movement toward American im- 


perialism, while on Sunday afternoon, 


ployees.” 
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on “Newer Methods of Propaganda.” 

One of the most interesting features 
the June will be the 
I. D. play, “Jersey Justice,” written | 
Clement Wood, Solon DeLeon and 
H. Friedman. The scene 
laid Siberia, N. J., and the time, 
right now. The argument is as fol- 
lows: The weavers have struck against 
a wage and for the right to or- 
ganize. The head of a detective agency 
under-cover men and 
to get job breaking 
invites the employers 


of conference 
by 
is 
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cut 
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Labor Doings Abroad 








office of the Socialist 
reports that 


The Zurich 
and Labor Intetnational 


Socialists in Australia who are not 


satisfied with the official Labor Party, 
and who yet do not feel able to throw 
In their lot with the Communists, 
have founded an Independent Labor 
Party with its secretariat at Sydney. 
By this means they hope to exert a 
Left influence on the policy 
Labor Party, which in their view 
becoming less and less Socialist. 

The new party applied to the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party of Great Britain 
for permission to affiliate, but the 
Statutes of the I. L. P. do not-allow 
the affiliation of individual parties in 
the British Dominions. However, 
good wishes for.the success of the new 
enterprise have been sent from the 
British I. L. P. and the hope expressed 
that co-operation in their work may 
later be found possible through the 
medium of the Socialist and Labor 
International. 


INT. FEDERATION YEAR 
BOOK AVAILABLE HERE 


—_-—e—-- 
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The 1926 edition 
of the International Federation 
Trade Unions, published in Amster- 
dam and obtainable from Bruno Wag- 
ner, 243 East 84th street, Manhattan, 
contains 150 more pages than 
year, bringing the total up 650. 
This Year Book, which printed in 
English, French and German, is filled 
with information useful to persons in- 
terested in the tnternational trade 
union movement and its organized ex- 
pression. 

It names, 
membership of all organizations 
affiliated with the I. F. T. U. 
the International Trade 
a list their publications, 
of the whole world trade union move- 
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Effective 
organization 
unions in 
with the International 
Trade will 
600,000 members. 

This is the result of the negotiations 
for the linking of the 
Slovak and German trade union fed- 

that have been under way, 
by Jan Oudegeest, of the 
of the Amsterdam Inter- 
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Santal Midy 
Quickly Alleviates 


PAINFUL 
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Avoid Imitations 
Look for the word “MIDY” 
Sold by all druggises 


Interna- | 


Inter- | 


whose 


about | 


URINATION | 


national, for more than a year. The 
decision for unity was made at a re- 
cent joint meeting of the officials of 
both federations. At the same time 
agreement was arrived at concerning 
the representation of the German Fed- 
‘eration on the joint executive and in 
the individual unions, and concerning 
the form affiliation is to take and the 
amount of contributions to be pai®. 
Affiliation is to take place collectively 
through the German Federation, and 
henceforward the two organizations 
will combine for purposes of publica- 
tions and statistics. Unity has also 
been achieved, in principle, in the 
matter of joint activities. 














R. J. Franklin Jameson is direc- 


Salting Our History 
D tor of the Department of His- 
torical Research of the Carnegie 


Institution of Washington and, like 
other members of that richly endowed 
organization, he has Httle to worry 
| about. His airy office is on the eleventh 
floor of the Woodward Bullding and 
since there is but little noise of rivet- 
ing in Washington, there he sits—or 
in a comfortable chair at the Cosmos 
Club—stroking his neat grey beard and 
presumably thinking pleasant thoughts, 
He is not a man, therefore, to whom 
one would logically turn for other than 
orthodox ideas on American history. 
As a matter of fact, however, Dr. 
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of the Year Book | Jameson has written many books that 
of; are far from orthodox and his latest 


(The American Revolution Considered 
as a Social Movement, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, $1.50), is not the sort 


last | of thing that goes big with the D. A. R. 


Take, for instance, this quotation from 
| one of the very first pages: 

‘It is pleasant to think well of a 
whole generation of those who have 
preceded us, and especially pleasant 
to glorify them if they were our an- 
cestors. It may seem harmless, but 
| when it is done in terms of compari- 
lson with later generations it is not 
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and with | altogether wholesome.” 


Frank D. Halsey. 
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Are You Interested in the 
Finer Things of Life? 


Evening 





Something of Interest Every 
Mon.—Chorus (Solo and choral training) 
Tues.—Sex Talks (women only) 
Wed.—General Meeting, Musicule 
Thurs.—Modern Marriage Problems 
Fri.—Psychology (mental hygiene) 

Sat. Aft.—Theatre Parties 

Sat. Eve.—Social Dancing (members and 
friends) 

Sun.—Hikes and outdoor recreation 


Join “CULTURE CLUB” 


(annual dues $6) any evening at 


433 Lafayette St., New York 


(Near Astor PI.) 

















YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conan. 
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| eemre  BRED'K W. F. 
ENGEL 315 East 83rd Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 27 
Member of the Workmen’s Sick Bene- 
fit Soctety. 
Undertaker for ali Progressive Organizations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$415.00 UP 
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When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
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age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
| 1499 Third Ave. | 70 Avenue A 
| Bet. a pa Sts. Bet. 4th and Sth Sts. 
New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 RB: m. ' Open Eves., 9 p. m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 
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Likes The New Leader 
Editor, The New Leader: 

You may never know how much I 
have enjoyed reading The New Leader, 
your pamphlets, and your letter of 
June the 8. 

While I have always been of the 
opinion that anyone to even approach 
the simildrity of Christ in church, 
State, or party form, should be a 
Socialist in faith and practice. I never 
could stand our vainglorious boosting 
democracy, and early in life took up 
the standards of Abraham Lincoln to 
find out that his followers like Thomas 
Jefferson's, were damned financial lions 
in sheep's clothing, going about, as old 
Isaiah the prophet put it, showing 
much love with their mouths, while 
their brain conceived mischief, and 
their Kearts run after greed and gain. 
I later, in 1908, switched off with 
LaFollette, and found in 1924 that his 
backers, in Georgia at least, were a 
band of pre-election campaign mer- 
cenary boodlers. Wish I were able to 
send you $1,000, to help your cause, but 
owing to past family sickness, and 
other misfortunes, Iam unable to give 
anything save good will, and best 
wishes for the success of the sweating 
masses. I thank you for past favers, 
and may the God of us all bless our 
every honest effort. 

JAS. M. ELDERS, 
Hagan, Ga. 


Editor, The New Leader: 

May I have the opportunity, in your 
columns, to say a word in appreciation 
of our Comrade, Meyer London? I 
speak as a pacifist, and for the many 
pacifists who admire and honor him 
for his honesty and sincerity and 
straightforwardness—for we know he 
was all that, even though he may not 
always have acted exactly to the line 
that some of us would have hewed. 

We felt glad throughout the war 
period that we had some one in the 
House of Representatives to voice our 
ideals and to keep prominently to the 
front the idea of an ultimate peaceful 
and peaceable world. Meyer London 


represented humanity during those 
dreadful years, and he spoke for the 
internation—the mere idea of which 


was beyond the intellectual and spir- 
itual grasp of all but q« pitifully small 


number of our “representatives” in the 
halls of Congress. 
In short, this man kept intact his 


vision of a better world in the mest 
trying period of this country’s history, 
and this against odds that would have 
daunted most men. Well may the Tri- 
bune speak of him as “a good Ameri- 
can.” But higher praise I would give 
to him. Meyer London belonged by 
every right among those of whom it 
has been said: They, do justly, love 
mercy and walk humbly with their 
God. BLANCHE WATSON. 
New York City. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Gievetiany 





N. Y. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hati Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 
OFFICE: 210 EAST 5th STREET 
Whone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
meets every ist and 38rd 

Wednesday. 


The Council 

















BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 aye gy Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday usetent 
bhp ey WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ‘ ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


— 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
“MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 50 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H, BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOM AS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec'y 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No, 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum Telephone Stagg 6414. Office hours every 
except Thursday. Regular méctings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALKETT. SYDNEY PEARCE, UENRY COOK, 
-talaetace ao Secretary Treasurer 

FRANK BOF FMA JOHN THALE! CHARLES chit age I, 

Vice- President rie. Secretary Business Agent 


day 








lasicd about two weeks. 
The union won an increase in wages 


ten percent, the registration of all | 

|} eentractors used by union manuflac- | 

The Erasmus Wet WaSh Laundry of | turers with the union, which is of vital | 
Brooklyn is continuing its fight against significance, and guaranteeing ‘union | 
. ae | wages for the workers in contracting | 

the Laundry Drivers’ Union, Local 810, 
shops by the manufacturers and | 

refusing to recognize the union or em- | jghhers. | 


ploy union drivers under union condi- { 
tions. The strike is now on 
number of weeks and the firm ref 
to settle. From the very outset of 
the strike, the workers were terrorized 
by gorillas and gangstets, who beat up | 
a number of the pickets, while others ; 
are arrested almost daily on | 


uses 


for ajof the union, 
that 
portance in helping the 
bilize the conditions of the 
the industry. 
the union is now preparing a 
all sorts} drive to 


the manager | 
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points out | 
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A statement 
Louis Posner, 
these gains are of the utmost‘in- 
union to sta- 
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He also points out t! 
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number of 


organize a the 


of trumped up charges. The workers | large uptown shops and bring the 
are continuing their struggle in high| workers employed in them into the| 
spirits, as the public is showing 


support by refusing to give their 
laundry to any but union drivers who 
display the union label. 


Children’s Washable Clothing | 
Workers Win Their Strike 
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Local 169, 


American 
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Pants Makers’ Union, 
W. Az, 
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‘Brooklyn Shoe Strike | PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 | 


Knee | Union 
but six factories. 


Partially Called Off 


Because of existing conditions in the 
of the 


Protective 


hoe trade, the executive board 
Workers’ 
off 


The 'strike continues | 


Shoe 


has called its strike in all | 
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returned to work victorious in}; at the plants of the Premier Shoe Com- 


any and five other companies which 


obtained temporary injunctions against 
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men’s Fraternal Order in f 
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States and Canada | \ 
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he union. Arguments on these in- 
inctions are to be made in court} 
shortly. Workers still on strike total | 
2,000. Six thousand had been out. | 
The strike began seven weeks ago, | 
ollowing refusal of members of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Board of Trade 
o arbitrate differences as provided by 
he prevailing greement with the | 
union: this amounted to an abrogation | 
f the agreement by the manufacturers. 
loves to extend and strengthen its 
rganization are to be made immedi- 
tely by the union. 








DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456. UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 





Medison Sqaare 4992 
second and fourth Monday 


Avenue 
Regular meetings every 


67-69 Lexington 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jdr., President 
Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres. Fd.'M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y Tudwie Benson 
Christopher Gulbrondsen, Charles Johnson, Sr., Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 











| ~. UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF | 


|» CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 


Day room and office, 160 Fast G5th Street, New York. one: 


Regular meetings every ‘5 ay at & P. ° hae fy L. ANDER R239 
JOHN A. HANNA, President. 3 pee Tan. Mise: Preside CORDINER, Rec. Sec’y. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin, Sec'y. CHAS. ARR, Tre eorae, WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 




















Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Every Mantey Evening. The Executive Board Meets cree Friday 
Evening at TEE OO bee EMPLE, 243 EAST 8470 STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
| AEL J. COLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 
H Bavinew Agents 
| JOHN LEAVY JOHN DOOLEY 


| f sec’y. 
| MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree. Sec’y. 











Affiliated with the American Federution af 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


Labor ané 





JOSEPR LeMONT 1 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, || 
District Council] No. 9, New York City. i| 


JACOB. ROBERTS, . Sec’y-Organizer, 
S. HERSHKOWITZ, M, GELLER 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 
‘ 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 
Meetings eevery Ist and 3r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Ha!l) 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasaret 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union é 


Loca! No. 10, L tL. G. W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street - - Telephone Letington 6188 
EXECUTIVE BOARD METS EVERY [MNURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE ONION 
DLAVID DIKINSKY, General Mevager - 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 








Italian Cloek, Suit and Skirt Makers 


CUnier Lora) 48, t. LG. W. 0. 





Office, 231 F. lith Street 
Executive e ews meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. BL 
SECTION MEETINGS . 
Downtown—231 E itth St ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P.M 
Bronx—E 187th St & S. Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M. 


wa % 





210 East 5th Street. 











Harliem—1714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 
B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave Jersey City—76 Montgomery St. 


SALVATORE NINFO. Manager-Seeretery. 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 38d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 5.50 P. M. 











Execu- 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


| LOCAL 11016, A. F. ef L. 
ae East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant Pose 
Joint Executives Board meets every Tues 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS 


UNION. Local 6, L. Ww. 








BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. C. &@ BW. of N. A, 
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HEBREW ACTOR 


UNION 


| Office, 31 Seventh #4 N. Y.| 


| Phone Dry Dock 3369 


REUSEN GUS 
Maraser 


KIN 


Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
| Office: 175 East 8roadway. 
Phone; Orchard 663 
Meetings every Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, 
PETER MONAT, 


Sec.-Treas. 
Manager. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


{SADORE SILVERMAN, ° 
« Financial Secretary 


Telephone 


HENNENFIELD, 
Recording 








Treasurer 











benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200. or nine months tn 
our own Sanatorium, located tn the most - 
beautiful region of the Catekill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
For !nformation apply to | 








Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 





J | 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE |) jpecwta, 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City at the La 


LOCAT. 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAENT- 
| ERS, sige ATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
gu Wednesday Ev'g 

3 East 84th S 


German Painters’ Union | 





[ KOENECKE, Presid 


YE I 
HAAS, Fin.-Sec'y. . 


AMB ROSE 








Phone Watkins 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St., N.Y. 


Meets Every &rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BROWKLYN. 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President | 
John Sullivan | 
Vice-President | 

O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas.¢ 
Theodore fF, Dougtaa 
Organizer 





| 








LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LON 








JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOH 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION | 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street 3roo t 6452 Main 
Regular meetings every first and third We a st 8 3 M 
JOHN K. JOHNSON, JAMES BURKE, GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary-Treasurer, 





GSHOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION 








JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, FOCAL 418 


Of Queens we a York. Telephone, Stillwell 6504. 
Office and Heedacas 250 Jae cann Avenue bw ‘, isin City. 
Regular meet i ng se ‘ 

BENJAMIN’ ‘A DAVIS, 

IAM CIPOTA, fir 

ILIIAM MEURTENS ‘Recording 

CHARLES McADAMS ‘aa GEORGE FLANAGAN, 





anetal Secretary 





Serretary. 
Business Agents. 











OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 





N WISTER, Delegates. 














WHEN YOU BUY 


fj «CLOTH HATS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
President. | 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463. of NEW YOR CITY | 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenug. Phone: yey 4878. | 
Regular meetings every Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., at 245 Bust 84th Street 
MATTUEW J. MORAN. President. JOHN W aL SH, Vice-President, 
FRED PEIGAN, General- Sorerrary. TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 


siness 


Agent 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN: JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 











AND CAPS 





Always 
Look for 
This Label 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of L 


Rights of the Unions and Their Members 


Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of 


from the office, 198 Br 


membership, etc., 


Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Wi 
ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


German 


CHAS. CAMP, President. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 


ALBERT HELB, 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 


avor Unions to Protect the Legal 
in Various Matters in which They 


eadway, Room 1100, New York. 


illoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Technicians & Draftsmen 


Secretary. 











ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


1919 for the purpose of spre: 


labor t 


Organized in 
unionism and helping all recognized 





activities among the WMalian-speaking workers of 
For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 
Office at 231 am lith St.. S. ¥ | 


STURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secrete 


ding the princtr 


ions ir 


s of labor 
ndustrial and educationa) 
City and vicinity 


es and the ethic 
all their 
Kew York 


LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizes || 

















EAT YOUR BREAD WITH | 
-ACUEAR CONSCIENCE 


Insist On 59% 
This Label EY 











ta 
Re 


y Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- | 
ik} ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 





SSESss=s 


moral support. | 





The best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


| EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
\ and know that you are not doing so at the expense | 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 















Lehigh $141 | 


| See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblers of 


The Mik Drivers’ Union 


Loca! 584, Ll. Lb. of T. 
Office 

565 Hudson st., City 

Local 684 meets 


on 8rd Thursday 

of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 

62 East 4th St. 


Executive Boars 
meets on the Zand and 
4th hursdays at the 
FOKV AKD BUILDING, 175 East 
Uroudway, Room 4. A 
oy RMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX 


LIEBLER, See'’y-Treas. 





JOE 














Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361, Brookivn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7°70 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
i] very Wednesday. at 8 P. M., 
and Court Sts. 
E. BR. Calvert. 
Sec’y-Repre, 





at Columbus Hall, State 
Charles MeDonnell 
President, 








N. ¥. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Roard of Officers Meet ind & 4th Friday 
243 East 8itu Sikser, New Yore City 
Frank We! ter, it. Ke eed 
sident Secretary 
A. Puggiotte, Wm, Dettelbaeb, 
Vice Pres. Fin 
H. Vols 


T: casurer 


August Sehrempf, 
Business Agent 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No.5] | 


Headanarters 366 FIGHTN AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 

Day Room Open Dally, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., 

JOHN W. onirn. FRED GAA, 


*residert Fin. Secretary 
M. McDONAL a G. F. BREEN, 
Vice-President Ree. Serretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday. 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATEP 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350, | 


Patronize Union “Laundries! 





Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 719 Sackmar 
Sr 


Brooklyn 
Phone ! kens 1146 
Philip Larie ‘Pees 

M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 

S. Rosenzweig, Bus. 





i ) 
Wear This Wear This Butt n Rep. 


AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 


Brooklyn, N. 





Meeting Rooms and ¥.M, ‘Meet! ngs for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 
BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


849 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
Large and smail hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 


243-247 EAST 84tb ST, 
Labor Temple edge 


Workmen's Educational Association. | 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 10 p. m 








Secretary | 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman Exec. Board meets every ae oy 4th | day night at 2:20 o’cleck. io the office, 
M. TIGi iee-Chairman Tuesday, at the Offce. 601 E. 161st St. touts 4h President 
M. FEINSTONE, Sesretary-Treasurer Melrose 7690 LD, GOTTESMAN, Secy.-Treas. 
. , > | i ” BERGER, Manager 
— CARL GRARHER, Pre«tdent. LOUIS FUCHS. Bus. Agent. 
M. KISS, Secretary-Manager. — oY an n: 
HEBREW M. WEI e ary-Mancg 








Italian Dressmakers’ | WHITE GO O DS 








175 E. B'was. Orchard 5259 J ? A y | P 
Boe. us ae tome Union, Local 89. 1. L. @. WwW. 0 WORKERS UNION 
| AL. GRABAL, President Affiliated with Jotnt Board Cloak-and | Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
|b Rory, SACOM, Liste awe Cuceter a tee cen © West 117 Second Avense 
j , st » fuesday the (ffie 8 a 
ee a Rist Street. Telephone 7748 — Watkins TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 
ro hae MG YONINE 5 ‘ A. SNYDER, 

BORN RNAZ Ei ABRO'DER DER ERS’ LUIGI ANTONIN. Seeretary | 1 a 
| DUNN th | 
| UNION, LOCAL 66. I. L. G. U. | 
! 
= | 
7 East loth Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 | 4 CARIP TER rata) 
| | I ofA pod dn OES h 4 

Executive Borrd Meets Every Tuesday | AMALE “ AY de TE D Ci. OTE 4 IG WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Night in the f > of the Union 
“4. 1 a ‘, President | 31 UNION S ARE, N. Y. i e 
| GEO. TRIESTMAN, = NATHAN R IESEL, | * QUARE, ss Suite 701-716 
it a nager Secretary-Treasurer | felephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 

| NECKWE ‘ AR c TIERS’ | SYDNEY WILLMAN, Gen, President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. eb 
| Union, Local 6909, A. F. of L. 


YORK JOINT BOARD. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 


MILLER, Sec'y-Treas. 


NEW 


611-621 Rroadway, New York, N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM ‘BECKERMAN ABRAHAM 


Gen. ‘Mate 





Cutters’ Union! 


“Big Four.” 
Stuyvesant 6548, 


N ew Ye ork Clothing 

A. C. W. of A. 

44 Enst 2th Street. 
Kesular meetings every Friday night at 210 Enst Fifth Street. 
Rrecntive Roard Monday at 7 p. m. tm the oftice. 

PHILIP ONLOFSKY, Munesger. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 


Local 
Office: 


meets every 





- PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMAIGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
ORCHARD 1387 


| 9F GREATER N. @ 
} IFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY, 
3oard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


MORKIS BLUMENREICH. Manacer. 





| 
| 
| Lapel Makers & Pairers’ | Prescers’? Union 


| Local 161, A. C, W. A. 
} Office: 3 Delancey St. Drydeck 2509 pret = * hk 4. Thursday 
Ex. Beard meets every Friday at 8 B M. the Amelgnistes aaa 
Y. 


| ——— Mg 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Choirman: W127 Arion PL. Bkte, S 


> a . i eta diies LOUIS CANTOR. Chairman 
KENNETH FO WARD, Seeretarr: AK. 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, B. TAVUOR, LEON SPCR. 


Bus, Ree. Sec'y Fin. See'y) 


Arent. 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL 
11 WEST 18h STREET, N. Y. 


OFFICE: 


Phone Chelsea 3084 




















eae (helena AN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. I, SHIPLACOF? 
a Cem an Sec retary-Treasurer Manager 
sdeepsilsinmaladialiareit ‘ 
| PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 
| or “dig ei NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, 71 Bre ' Phone Orchard 126@ 
Execut B 1 Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
AL. GREEN BEPC FRED CATOLA SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
: Pr aan ger T surer. Fim Sec’y, 
Irganizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO Delegate, JOSEP) DIMIN 
Hs re °, 
| WAR TEpE? 
ve QREE tid UN i 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inte aman Union 
nD , _Oftice $0 Broad v Phone Spring 454% 
Upte Office 0 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin 1270 
] e Boa ; e Tt iesday evening 
. eo GOLDRERG ATHAN SPECTOR, ALEX ROSE, 
. § v : lanager Treas. 
I. H, at /BERG, MAX GOODMAN, A MENDELOWITS 








N y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


SMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS ‘OF AMERICA 























Headquerters: 621 BROADWAY (Room ! Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Seeretary-Treasnorer 
J me } ir:-h Monday 
rn I r a 1 _toutay. 
I : Execu Reade Bhima. “de met Thursday. | 
These Meetings Are Held in the « Office of the Union 
FUR DRESSERS’ 
7 
Waterprcof Gz-rment Workers’ i 


Uaion, Local IL. G. W. U. 


oss ; 


20, Loral 2, Internat’! For Workers’ Unies, 





- . Office and Headduarters, $49 Willo 
130 25th Se. Ma Saqutre ‘ 
Fast th St dison Squcr Ave., Brookly rine 
Executive Board meets every Monday Regular Meet * lst and ird Moadaya, 
at 7 P. M. j -. mares I ng ee 
— 2 ice-P rest le 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART E. FRE BAN, 7 ® 
slanager eo Sec'y-Treas. E. WE 1S, Fin. See’y. 


H. KALN inOFF. Bus. 


INTERNATIONAL 
= THE SNtTEP STATES axe Ae 


WORKERS’ 


Tel. Bunters Point @ 
President. 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


‘The AMALGAMATED mr METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 13 





FUR 


8 Jackson Ave., 


* American 

aah island City, N. ¥. 
Vv. SCHACHTMAN, 
' WOHL, 


General 














° arters = s Place, N. ¥ 
s , tan hird § lay ats PM 
Executive F .-7 esi! sP. M Phone Orchard 2768 
} ROSEN I MACY M. HIMELSON 
] : ther me € . Financial Sec’y 
<E LN PH GINDER L. SISKIND 
Re ; y rea r Bus. Agent 


Amalgamated Lithographers 


f America, New York Local No. 1 








c 
AMAI ITHONE 


Office: BLDG... 205 West ith ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
Regular 3 and Fourth Twesday at 
ARLIN A 19 ST. MARK’'S PLACE 


AI BE RT eC ASTRO Presicent 
A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyna, 
Fin. Kee. 


Frank Schet, 
Sec’y Treas, 


ee ee 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plambers 


LOCAL Ne. tl, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenne. Phane: Steriing i 
Regular Meeting every Monds«y panna at - Clermeat aren 
Executive Board meets bang 


THOMAS F. OATES. 
President. 


Pat’k Manion 
V 


e-Pres, Bec'y 








Halis for Meetings. Entertainments one 
' Bala lephone Lenox 1¢60, 


HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’y-Trenenrer, =~ 
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5 
‘The noted comedian will act as master 
: ‘onl ere in the new Herndon 
“Americana,” which opens at 


A the i eh Theatre July /2. 





| Imperishable Films 
Invented by German 


—e———_ 


NEW chemical process which is 
said to make “The Hundred- 
Year-Old Film” a possibility of 
the near future has been patented by 
‘Herr Stock, a Munich chemist. This 
dmvention, which has been tried out in 
| Berlin, and approved by experts, re- 
news the celluloid so completely that 
all scratches and other. defacements 
_ disappear, and the film is to all intents 
‘and purposes as youthful, if not more 
"so, than a woman's face after a beauty 
treatment. The method dissolves the 
€ollodial substances of which the film 
‘is composed, and adds a new ingre- 
dient.’ The same process applied to 
films in thé°making will insure a prac- 
tically constant youthfulness, or, at 
least, so preserve them that after many 
years scréei and ordinary pictures can 
be shown as new. A further advan- 
tage is said to be a heightened sen- 
sitiveness to light, so that photographs 
taken this way are in every sense an 
improvement on the same_ subject 
taken on ordinary untreated films. 





surfew Law Welcomed by 


Musical Show . Managers | 


ot | SO 

Mayor Walker's bill imposing 
‘a. m. curfew on night clubs. is 
comed by musical show managers and 
producers, according to Theodore 
Hammerstein, manager of 
Girl Friend.” 

“Ever since night clubs began their 
all night programs,” says Mr. Ham- 
merstein, “it has been impos- 
Sible to keep a chorus up to its proper 
mark. There is no provision in the 
chorus contract for the stopping of 
work in a night club when girl is 
engaged by a musical AS 
result, many girls try to their 
income. 

“Both their health, their morals and 
their work suffer. One of girls 
experienced a complete mental break- 
down just after ‘The Girl 
opened as a result of 
hearsfis, performances 
and work in 
the show continuing 
a. mM, 

“The girl who doubles in show 
club. soon wears herself 
rail. 
She rarely has enough energy to keep 
awake. Unwittingly Mayor Walker 
has ended this evil with his new rceg- 
ulation, which means that theatre au- 
diences will now better chorus 
work.” 
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ao 


wel- 


stage 


almost 
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show. a 


double 


our 


continued 
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ight 
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re- 
show 
afte 
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in 


a club every n 


until 


mway to a 
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Oliver Morosco to Produce 


—e——_ 


The scripts already } 
Morosco for production in the chain of 
mew try-out theatres which he will 
lease and book in Florida include “The 
Lame Duck,” by Bennett Southard: a 
musical version of “Please Mar- 
tied,” entitled “Mary's Little Lamb.” 
with book and Iyrics Morosco and 
music by Werner Janssen. 
Trouble Hound,” by Adelaide 
and Martha It 
that guest stars be 
Play in the various 
be presented in th« 
rosco leaves 


Get 


by 
and 
Matthews 

probable 


is 


Stanley 


will imported to 
will 


Mo- 


pieces, which 
three houses. 
Florida, 


June 16 for 


“The Eskimo” Is Given 
A Trvout in Detroit 


a 


“The Eskimo,” a 
Markey and Samu 
presented for the firs 
in Detroit, Ani 
Rolie Peters headin: 
Markey and Mr. Hof 
known hereabout 
has achieved a m: 
Commentator in i! 
Mails on the life and wopini 
Woods. Further, Mr. Wow 
to have designs on “Th« 

@ vehicle for Miss Hard 


with 


sure 


| Clarence Derwent, Enziish producer, 
Who also ‘appears in Henry V. 
mond’s play, “The House oo Uss 
the 49th Street The: 
ool a,Lopdon preseniaiién of this 

be tose Fall, ; 


he 


° rrang- 


isn 


| himself, 








; Collier, 


| him 


“The | 


; he had 


Friend’ | 


> een Little Theatres of 


| of valuable material, 
| artist, 
and 


She. beeomes a limber dancer but | 
| the difficult 
| of 


| fore 


| The 


Three*Productions in Florida | 


ought by Oliver | 


“The | ™* 


| intuitive 


| can 


| plac > 


Es- | 


jing in “The Dove” 


Jeremy Collier, the 


First Dramatic Censor 


(With the “Reformers” and our “Moral Busybodies” howling hereabouts for 
censorship of the drama, and everything else; with play juries who tell you 
what's moral, and a press that lends itself to much of this cackling, it may 


interest the readers of “The New Leader” 


as to how this censorship began. 


We take the following from the London “Observer.” ) 


EREMY COLLIER, the most pic- 

turesque of stage censors, who 

died on April 26, 1726, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Pan- 
eras, was born in Cambri*7eshire in 
1650, was educated at Ipswigh and 
Cambridge, acted for a time as chap- 
lain to the Countess of Dorset at 
Knowle, was rector of Ampton in Suf- 
folk, resigned, came to London in 1685, 
and was made lecturer at Gray's Inn. 
The Whig Revolution three years later 
was the turning point of his life, giving 
rein to his natural powers as a 
pamphleteer, while it embittered a 
temper never of the mildest.. He be- 
came at once the fiercest and most ac- 
tive of the Non-jurors, was more than 
once committed to prison under sus- 
picion of communications with St. 
Germain, and refused to make ‘any 
submission to “the usurper.” 

If was in 1696 that he became a pub- 
lic character. He accompanied on the 
scaffold two of the leaders in the Turn- 
ham Green conspiracy against the 
King’s life, and though Parkyns, espe- 
cially, had gloried in his crime, he 
pronounced a form of absolution. He 
was universally condemned by the 
archbishops and tweive bishops in a 
solemn manifesto, and by all parties 
among the loyul laity. Being deter- 
mined not to give bail, he concealed 
pouring forth from his hiding 
place floods of defenses and acrimony, 
though his conduct was really inde- 
fensible. In the next reign attempts 
made to persuade him to take 
but he refused, was conse- 
the episcopal office among 
the Noen-jurors, attempted to form a 
junction with the Eastern Church, 
published his, Ecclesiastical History, 
and plunged with fury into the con- 
troversies resulting. But failing health 
at last robbed him even of his love 
of controversy, and he died, worn out, 
in his 76th year. 

If this were all the story of Jeremy 


were 
the oaths, 
crated to 


with the crowds of pamphleteers of his 
age whose many books moulder on 
the shelves of the British Museum, or 
remembered only by historians of the 
Non-jurors. But, in March, 1697-8, he 
produced the work which has earned 
immortality and has set up new 
controversies in our own day. Collier 
was not technically the first censor of 
the stage; he owed much to Rymer’s 
‘Short View of. Tragedy”; Evelyn, 
Blackmore and others had _ protested 
at the degradation of a stage where- 
indecency was considered essential 
to wit. But Collier's claim is none the 
less secure. Collier first made the 
of stage morals a burning 


on 


question 
topic. 
He had everything against him. He 
an outlaw; he lay under an odious 
in the matter of Parkyns; 
he had 


was 
imputation 


no artistic perception; 


he would have been forgotten 











none of the proper equipment of a 
critic. He could not understand that 
actors must speak in character, and 
thought it an outrage that a Fopping- 
ton should call Sunday a “vile day.” 
And yet it is impossible, even now, to 
read the “Short View” without under- 
standing his success. “They have no 
relish of Modesty, nor any scruples 
upon the quality of the Treat. 
grossest Dish, when ’twill down, is as 
ready as the best. To say Money is 
their business and they must live is 
the plea of pickpockets and highway- 
men. These ‘latter may as well pre- 
tend their vocation for a lewd prac- 
tice as the other.” 

Or, in the toncluding passage, in 
which, after piling up his indictment 
of the maladies of the age, he goes 
on: 

“For this miserable Temper we may 
thank the Stage in a great measure. 
And, therefore, if I mistake not,-they 
have the least Pretence to favor and 
the most need of Repentance of all 
Men living.” 

The success was instantaneous; the 
“Short View" was read everywhere. 
The King is said to have given Collier 
a nollie prosequi which released him 
from the consequences of his former 
acts. A renewed order was put forth 
against plays contrary to religion and 
good manners. 

The dramatists made the fatal mis- 
take of trying to answer him in detail. 
Farquhar judged better. “The best 
way of answering Mr. Collier was not 
to have replied at all; for there was 
so much fire in his book, had not his 
adversaries thrown in fuel, it would 
have fed upon itself and so gone out 
in a blaze.” Only Dryden, while re- 
flecting severely on his adversary and 
pleading extenuating circumstances, 
kept his head in his fine “If Mr. Collier 
be my enemy, let him triumph. If he 
be my friend, as I have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he 
will be glad of my repentance.” But 
Congreve made a miserable appear- 
ance, and Collier, plunging with ever 
new vigor ‘into the controversy, beat 
the great wit at his own game, as when 
Congreve pleaded that the “Old 
Bachelor” was a trifle which he wrote 
to amuse himself in convalescence. 
“What his disease was,” replied Collier, 
“T am not to inquire, but it must 
a very ill one to be worse than the 
remedy.” 

Collier exaggerated, no doubt, 
the success of his work was due largely 
to the fact that public opinion was be- 
ginning to set against indecency when 
he wrote. The stage had not cor- 
rupted society, as he thought; society 
had corrupted the stage. It was he 
who gave shape to thoughts beginning 
to move in men’s minds, and there are 
those who think that the stage of to- 
day might none the worse for a 
twentieth century Jeremy Collier. 
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be 





The Art of Evelyn Keller 


the East, 


which make frequent con@ibution 
idea, hi this year offered 
Broadway a young and fruitful actress, 
She came to light in the course of the 

Hill Players production of 
Bysshe Shelley's “The Cenci,” in 
part of Beatrice, daughter 
the Count. This tragedy of 
cestuous love has never before 
performed in America, and it is there- 
impossible to compare 
Keller’s interpretation with that of 
perhaps better known, actresses. 
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American Laboratory Theatre 


Plans for Next Season 

a Coen 
The first production of the American 
Laboratory Theatre next season will be 
a 
music by 


“The Straw Hat,” with 


Randall Thompson. 


farce, 


Richard Boleslavsky, director of the 
organization, announced yesterday that 
the second offering will be “The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound,” by Thornton Niven 
Wilder. The Laboratory Theatre's 
other productions will be selected from 
“Danton,” by Georg Buechner, which is 
being translated from the German by 
Erna Obermaier Miriam K. Stock. 
Shakespeare's “Much Ado About 
and “Uriel Acosta,” by Karl! 

Gutzkov. The Laboratory 
musical piece 


and 
ton; 
Nothing,” 
Ferdinand 
Theatre 
called “Americana,” 
Benet and Douglas Moore. 

Last season’s productions of the or- 
ganization, “Twelfth Night,” 
let Letter” and “The Sea 
Clock” will be retained in the 
ertory, 


also plans a 


Woman's 
fall rep- 
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Gives a sincere and understanding in- | 


jerpeetonen of William Brown 
Eugene O'Neill's play, ‘The. Great 
God Oe at the Klaw Theatre. 
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“SCUDDED ALONG GAILY, WITH 
NEVER A LAGGING MOMENT.” 


—Frank Vreeland, Telegram H 


Staged by 
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—Burns Mantle, 

MATINEE, MON., 
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By HAROLD 
ATTERIDGE 


News. 


ILY 5 


Staged by J. C. Huff 
Bales at Cast of International. Stars 
< REP THE AUDIENCE IN A 
HIL ARIOU 8 ees 
—J. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 
HOLIDAY MATINEE MON. July 5, 











WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS! 





























A member of the large cast of players 
in the new ‘Merry World Revue,” the 
sparkling summer show at the Im- 
perial Theatre. 








Kikuchi Kwan and the 
New Japanese Drama 
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HEN drama sincere and ca- 
pable bears directly on the life 
of a people, it exceeds novels 

pleasure and blue books in- 

struction. This volume of plays* is a 

revelation of the common heart of the | 

world irrespective of complexion. That 

Kikuchi Kwan is regarded in Japan 

as the most brilliant talent of the day 

says at first nothing to Europe and 

America. We are apt to imagine 

something intelligible to the Far East 

only; but we are wrong. Kikuchi 

Kwan is no mere local light. Without 

the shadow of mistake, we must rec- 

ognize him as the Shaw or J. M. 

Synge or Pirandello of Japan—one of 

the universal dramatists of the con- 

temporary world, and, like them, 
throwing more light upon human na- 
ture and the whole civilized mind than 
upon national characteristics. Yet the 


for for 
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local strokes give a more convincing 
and intimate understanding of Japa- 
nese mind and life than any ordinary 





hundred books of passing travelers: can 
convey. Kikuchi Kwan, after special- 
izing in English literature at Kyoto 
University, became a newspaper re- 
porter, and afterwards: settled down 
to authorship. Born in 1889, he is now 
37, which recognized in the Euro- 
pean West as the age when a man of 
talent dies or changes. This courageous | 
artist has had to fight an ancient so- 
against novelists and 
Of the five plays every 
one throws Japanese light strongly 
upon the soul of mankind. “Tojuro's 
Love” is Diderot’s paradox of imper- 
sonal method turned to human 
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tragedy. 
Tojuro is a historical figu a Gar- E 
of the Far East. To how 
a new part, he simulates love 
masterly coldness, and_ the 
commits suicide. This a 
Barry Lyndon, and the 
handling both subtle and direct. 
The longest and best of these dramas 
is “Better Than Revenge.” One would 
like to see it done on a Western stage. 
A woman with the temper of Lady 
Macbeth man whose 
heart difficulty 
he and reconciled 
with enemy in a scene 
of wonderful and power, with 
moral lovely landscape, 
but not of false sentiment. 
“Better Revenge” would a 
drama the Western stage if 
any means of showing the | } 
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festival. 
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conductor. 


Max Reinhardt Turns Down 


given out 
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mont Theatre 
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Own Theatre on Broadway 
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from a 
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GALLO, back 
Memphis, 


ORTUNE 
trip through 
leans, Chicago, Cleveland and 
has purchased a site at 
3roadway and_  ~Fifty-fourth _ street, 
where he intends to build a large the- 
opera, drama 
It will be ready 





The San Carlo Opera Company will 
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and “Andrea Chenier” will be 
the repertory. The guest 
be Marie Rappeld, Anna 
Anne Ro- 
de Mette, 
Dimitrio 
Manuel! 
chief 
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Josephine Lucchese, 
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| Who will head a popular-price sub-| 
scripion theatre next season, 
in°October with “Saturday Night,” 
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RUSSIA AGAIN 

N reporting to the Foreign Policy Asso- 

I ciation the increasing development of 

capitalism in Russia, Savel Zimand mere- 
ly confirms what Bolsheviks in Russia have 
candidly admitted. The turning point in Rus- 
sia came in 1921 when the New Economic 
Policy was adopted: For a number of years 
a Left Wing fought this return to capitalism 
but opposition was eventually crushed and the 
Bolsheviks have employed tons of paper to 
reconcile the new capitalism with revolution- 
ary professions. 

Fundamentally, the Bolsheviks are prison- 
“ers of economic forces. While dictating to 
the working class these fotces have also dic- 
tated.to them. They attempted to escape the 
iron necessity of economic law but were finally 
forced to surrender to it. In the first period 
of their rule they attempted to drive what 
little capitalism Russia had out of the door. 
In the modern period they admit it through 
the window and nurse it with Soviet legisla- 
tion. Private trade is encouraged and big 
concessions are made to foreign capitalists. 

Meantime the working class is deprived of 
initiative and ‘independent organization by 
espionage and terror. A military dictatorship 
protects forced labor in Soviet and private 
capitalist enterprises. The Bolsheviks do what 
a ruling capitalist class would do in nursing 
capitalist production. To guard against the 
working class acquiring power and formu- 
lating its own program the Communist Party 


._ undergoes a periodical “cleansing” to keep the 


membership down to those who agree with 
the views of the small hierarchy at the top. 
Any subject class that attempts to leap from 
a low stage of capitalism into a complete state 
of Socialism before the technical and economic 
basis of Socialism has appeared, will be com- 
pelled by economic necessity to do the work 
of a capitalist class and no amount of ‘‘revo- 
lutionary” phrases will conceal this necessity. 

The unfortunate thing about Russia is that 
the Bolsheviks have done irreparable harm to 
the Socialist movement all over the world. It 
is not easy to explain to many workers why 
the Bolsheviks have failed. Many workers 
have turned cynics, but they are cynics be- 
cause they have ignored or did not know that 
Socialism is based on the view that a fairly 
high stage of capitalism must be reached be- 
fore Socialism is possible. 

While the Bolsheviks have been responsible 
for this cynicism, they have in turn divided 
the organized workers, concentrated attention 
on factional issues, and prevented unity of 
action. In all countries they intrigue for 
either control of working class organizations 
or dividing them into warring camps if they 
cannot control. Meantime they nurse capital- 
ism at hame and invite the capitalists of the 
world to exploit the rich resources of their 
own country, enforcing this policy by ruth- 
less military power. 

It is necessary to say 
the widespread publicity given to the report 
of the Foreign Policy Association. Veteran 
Socialists are not discouraged because they 
understand. They have been vindicated, not 
refuted, by what has happened in Russia. 


all this considering 


OUR STATE BIBLE 
INCE the end of the World War many 
S people have observed the rise of a new 
religion. The popularization of mod- 
ern science has tended to undermine faith in 
the old tribal God and other phases of belief. 
This in part accounts for the upsurge of the 
Ku Klux barbarians who hoped by state leg- 
islation to make science an outlaw. Science 
also brought a crisis in many religious de- 
nominations and a factional war that is be- 
ing fought by “fundamentalists” and “mod- 
ernists.” 

. Out of this welter of ideas there is slowly 
evolving another religion. Worship of the 
State is being shaped by the reactionary sec- 
tions of capitalist society. The London Na- 
tion observed this rise of the religion of the 
State two years after the armistice and Bel- 
fort Bax’called attention to it about the same 
time in a book of reminiscences. How far this 
new creed has progressed in this country 
may be observed in this fact: One may be 
very unorthodox in criticising religious ideas 
without being molested, but if he criticises 
the State and capitalist property which it pro- 
tects he is regarded as the heretic was a cen- 
tury or two ago. 

The Bible of the new State religion has 
recently appeared in two volumes and there 
is to be a/drive to introduce it in junior high 
schools all over the country. Attempts were 
made to get a reputable historian to write it, 
tut tathe credit of the profession be it said 
the efiort failed. The sponsors had to take 


’ Charles F. Horne, proiessor of Exglish in the 
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College of the City of New York, who has 
turned out the text required by the American 
Legion and other “patriotic” organizations. 

This Bible is to be palmed off as a history 
of the American people. From an arftiéle in 
Harper’s a few months ago and the current 
number of The New Republic we are not left 
in doubt about its contents. The United 
States is the chosen land of God and we are 
a chosen people. Ours is the history of a no- 
ble race that has always! been led by the wise, 
the good and the righteous, and God is com- 
plimented on His good sense in having se- 
lected us for special favors. Wee were always 
right in our wars. The government sacred. 
The Fathers are transformed into something 
like saints. The implication is that criticism 
of our history, the government, its founders 
and administrators is a mortal sin, that in- 
vites eternal damnation. If you want to be 
saved, worship the State of our glorified 
Babbittry. 

Watch for the drive to introduce this Bible 
of*the American State. You may be sure that 
if your child is compelled to accept its con- 
tents he will leave school with nothing but 
sentimental mush packed in his head just 
above the ears. 





IRISH REACTION 


T IS an interesting fact that occasionally 

I certain racial stocks in the United States 

become as worshipful of American fic- 
tions in history as the most reactionary na- 
tive groups. An example of this is provided 
in a circular of the Friends of Irish Freedom 
which protests against the immigration law. 
First let us say that American Socialists have 
always supported the cause of Irish emanci- 
pation from the rule of British capitalism, and 
for that reason we have earned the right to 
criticise.” 

This circular chants the patriotic epic up 
to the 100 per cent. standard. These two 
sentences are typical: “George Washington 
and the group with him were fighting not 
alone for freedom from imperial, political and 
economic absolutism, but for freedom of body 
and mind. The Revolutionarv War proved 
to be the most forward step in, the progress 
of civilization after the Christian era, open- 
ing the.door of hope for oppressed peoples 
everywhere, and affecting profoundly every 
subsequent act in the world up to this day.” 
This is pure hokum. How do the authors 
of the circular reason that slave owners, 
slave traders, land speculators, aristoc.atic 
clergy and the colonial aristocracy in’ general 
favored the glorified freedom they mention? 
As a matter of fact the ‘political, economic, 
social z.d religious coercions, restrictions and 
class privileges remained intact for many 
years after the Revolution, except for some 
modifications in Virginia. White workers 
were still being sold into indentured bondage 
when Jackson was elected for his first ter.n 
and in New England a church oligarchy 
survived. 

It seems to us that the lrish can consistently 
work for the liberation of their kin from 
3ritish dominion without making the task 
of the workers of this country for emancipa- 
tion a harder one! They seem to have a 
genius for supporting revolutionary progress 
in Ireland, while in the United States cultivat- 
ing the most reactionary historical ‘folklore, 
a folklore that is a tremendous obstacle to 

‘Jtligent thinking and action. They culti- 
vate it because it so happens that i# can be 
used against British imperialism. Fundamen- 
tally, the cause of Irish emancipation cannot 
be advanced by playing into the hands of 
American reaction. ' 


BROTHER LOCKWOOD 
: corte ’ 

VEORGE B. LOCKWOOD is editor of 

f the National Republic, a monthly maga- 

zine expounding the virtues of the Re- 
publican Party and concealing its vices. Broth- 
er Lockwood is the bird who tried to “get” 
“:nator .Wheeler last 
Brother Lockwood also runs a department -in 
his magazine entitled “The Enemy Within 
Our Gates.” Here individuals, publications, 
movements and organizations that do not 
measure up to the requirements of a Teapot 
Dome party are listed each month. 

Thus far the department has not listed 
Doheny, Fall, Daugherty and the rest of this 
precious brood. Will Brother Lockwood 
please include Pepper, Vare and a few other 
patriots in the next issue? We would not 
have future generations remain ignorant of 
their contributions to political history and the 
contributions they received to make Pennsyl- 
vania safe for anthracite, railroads and steel. 

Surely, Brother Lockwood appreciates the 
importance of current publications as source 
material for future historians. ‘To leave Do- 
heny, Fall, Daugherty, Pepper, Vare and 
their kind out of his department is unkind 
to future scholars. We are strong for “The 


in Montana year. 


Enemy Within Our Gates,” and when 
Brother Lockwood closes the gate on his be- 
loved cronies we rise to enter a mild re- 


buke, hoping that the high priests of virtue 
we mention will get the recognition they 
have earned. 


ISAIAH 


Hie Manchester Guardian informs its 

readers of an interesting incident accom- 

panying French censorship of newspa- 
pers in Syria. The censors threw out a lead- 
ing article in an Arabic newspaper so it sub- 
stituted the first chapter of Isaiah for the of- 
fending matter. “Your country is desolate; 
your cities are burned with fire; your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence,” reads 
one paragraph. 

Isaiah could not be reconciled with mod- 
ern imperialism, so he was excluded. The 
Guardian suggests that oppressed peoples 
ulight resort to the quotation Scripture 
against the “Christian” powers occasionally. 
It is not a bad suggestion. By careful selec- 
tion of texts for this purpose we may observe 
the imperialist powers suppressing Isaiah and 
others of his kind as “seditious- persons.” In- 
stead of “carrying the gospel t6 the heathen” 
capitalist statesmen would have to suppress it. 
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- The News of the Week 








The address of 


‘Advising the Assistant District 
* Attorney General 
Banking Class Donovan before_ 


the New York State bankers meeting 
in Quebec reads like a trusted servant 
reporting to his superiors. The theme 
of his address was how the masters of 
the United States are to use their 
power without gouging the masses too 
much. They should be careful about 
this, or the Government might be 
“forced to interfere and take over and 
regulate these corporations.” Should 
this, ever become necessary, Donovan 
believes that “it will be due not so 
much to the desire of the people of 
this country to accept socialistic doc- 
trine as to the folly of those who, in 
their domination of industry, have 
failed to conform to that principle of 
competition upon which our economic 
life has been based.” Well put! We 
imagine these polished bankers nodded 
assent. They certainly do not want to 
; lose their “domination of industry,” 
jie., their privileges as a ruling class; 
and they must be grateful to have a 
legal spider tell them that, if they skin 
to excess, the Socialists may be in- 
structed by the skinned to take over 
the whole capitalist works. It is the 


function of the bourgeois legalist to 
not only protect capitalist property 
with a barrier of laws, but tell the 


owners how far they can go with safety 
to themselves in the game of skinning. 
Donovan acquitted himself nobly. 





Despite the fact 
that approximate- 
ly 14,500,000 Ger- 
| mans went to the 
polls’ last Sunday and voted to expro- 
priate the properties of the ex-Kaiser 
and other ex-rulers, the proposal was 
lost because the total vote was only 
about 15,700,000. Under the German 
Constitution it is necessery for at least 
50 per cent. of the voters registered 
at the preceding general to 
cast their ballots referendum in 
order to make its results legal. Con- 
|sequently, the Junkers and reaction- 
{aries merely had to hold the total. vote 
| to less than half of the nearly 40,000,- 
000 electors listed for the presidential 
election of 1925. This was compara- 
tively easy, as reports from reaction- 
ary strongholds in Bavaria and in the 
countrys districts show that millions of 
peasants and workers were kept from 
the polls through terrorism by bands of 
young Kaiserites and through fear of 
losing their jobs. This vicious provi- 
sion-of the referendum made it simple 
for reactionaries to join terror with the 


Reaction Wins 
In Germany 


election 
in a 











natural inertia of the masses. On the 
other. hand, -the pro-confiscation ele- 
ments could not use terrorism. In 


eases where a pro-Kaiserite might have 


been forced 
fear of his fellow workers 


. 


to go to the polls out of 
he could 


yote in secret as he pleased, as was 
evidenced by the fact that 584,723 votes 
were cast against expropriation and 
several hundred thousands were void. 
At any rate, the vote showed a big gain 
in radical sentiment since March, 1925, 
when the Socialist vote was’ about 
7,800,000 and the Communist 1,870,000. 
Now the property fight goes to the 
Reichstag. 





The economic 
Bogus Wine Scldaspect of the life 


wa and adventures of 
On Broad y John Barleycorn 


in New York is being told by the New 
York World. “In cellars, scattered 
over the city,” reads an opening para- 
graph, “shirt-sleeved men and boys 
are busy by night in the manufacture 
of new tricks of bootlegging of what 
is termed champagne. And in the 
night clubs and restaurants which 
border Broadway, where wordly wis- 
dom is the guise of all men, this 
‘champagne’ is being consumed at from 
$15 to $30 a bottle in the ingenuous 
belief that in a spurious world ‘cham- 
pagne’ alone is genuine.” The stuff 
that is guzzled on Broadway “costs 
less to make than the price of the 
glass, wire, tinfoil and paper which 
encloses it.” One plant is said to have 
two reserve depots, each storing 2,500 
barrels, representing 175,000 gallons. 
All in New York City. Enormous 
profits are made by the sale of this 
cheap stuff which baldheads and dan- 
dies gulp in the belief that they are 
getting the real goods. It is merely 
another chapter in the underground 
traffic that promises to exceed the 
great business of Henry Ford in time. 
It emphasizes the fact that as long as 
enormous profits are to be mace out 
of an illicit business they will scatter 
statutes to the winds. Any solution 
of the problem that does not give 
frank recognition to the economic 
phase of the liquor problem is certain 
to be an illusion. 





probers go 
into the Pennsyl- 
vania voting ex- 
change of the Re- 
unearth the facts 
spent in the 


As 
Boodle Politics 
In Pennsylvania 


publican party and 
the amount of money 
primary increases. It may reach the 
three-million by the time this 
appears in print. The generosity of 
bankers, corporations and labor ex- 
ploiters to the G. O. P. shows the pro- 
found affection they for it. In 
the face of such evidence we do not 
know how any human being can assert 
that political parties not 
of particular class interests. 
teresting development is the 
tion of advertisement 
the Gazette-Times of Pittsburgh, 
which purported be a letter of 
President Green of the A. F. of L. en- 


mark 


have 


are organs 
An in- 
produe- 
an insérted in 


to 


dorsing Senator Pepper. This proves 
to be a forgery and Green may take 
legal action against those responsible 
for it. It is said that a union official 
at Tyrone is responsible for the for- 
gery. This recalls the Mulhall expo- 
sures in 1913, which revealed that a 
whole batch of “labor leaders” were on 
the payroll of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, serving the latter in politi- 
cal work. Pennsylvania produced a 
good collection of these union officials. 
This is one result of the political 
action that “rewards friends and pun- 
ishes enemies’ in the old parties. 
The capitalist politicians play the 
same game by rewarding union offi- 
cials that serve them and punishing 
those who do not. If the organized 
workers of the nation had their own 
Labor Party no one would think of 
forging a letter of President Green 
for the reason that every intelligent 
person would know that the trade 
unions were supporting their own can- 
didates on their own ticket. 


} 





i With much cer- 
New Home for 


Critical 
Cruisings : 
—By V. F. Calverton 
The New Morality 


EW books are at the same time 
F more sentimental and yet more 

sane startling and yet 
more significant, than Judge Lindsay's 
“Revolt of Modern Youth” (Boni & 
Liveright, $3.00), and C. E. M. Joad’s 
“Thrasymachus” (E. P. Dutton Co. 
$1.00). These books are concerned 
with the new morality, its origins, 
manifestations, and effects upon social 
life. They reveal with acuteness and 
unequivocality the trend of moral 
habit. And, further, they show the 
distinct connection, cause and effect 
in character, of morality and econom- 
ics, of the new morality and. the new 
economics, 

Judge Lindsay’s book is one of the 
important contributions of a gener- 
ation. It is a form of social barometer 
that is indispensable .to a scientific 
study of behavior. The new morality 
the 


more 


emony, partici-9 is here. Even lapidified octo- 
Labor Office pated in by the} genarian is forced to admit it. At 
representatives of | Columbia, Sam House suggested a 
capital and labor from about fifty | scientific analysis of its characteristics 


countries, the new permanent home 
for the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations was formally 
dedicated in Geneva June 6. It 
is a fine building on Lake Leman. As 
has been the case ever since the black 
shirts came into power in Italy, their 
agent in the person of Edmondo Ros- 
soni, head ‘of the Fascist labor union, 
was seated as a labor delegate to the 
Geneva sessions of the International 
Labor Conference by the votes of the 
governmenta! and employers’ delegates 
over the vo* the labor re- 
sentatives. The labor men are out- 
numbered two to one in the Confer- 
ence. Thus far, however, Rossoni has 
been kept oft all committees, the gov- 
ernment delegates from the more en- 
lightened countries voting with the 
labor delegates against him. This has | 
greatly grieved the big black shirt in 
Rome, who has threatened all sorts 
of things if his protege continues to | 
be snubbed at Geneva. Avanti, the | 
Maximalist daily, and Unita, the Com- | 
munist paper, in Milan, were confis- | 
cated because they printed uncensored 
accounts of the discomfiture of Mus- | 
solini’s man. Dissatisfaction with the | 
International Labor organization's 
failure to do more than compile vol-, 
uminous reports was voiced at the 
Conference by John A. Beasley, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Sydney, representing Australian 
labor. He said that labor expected 
more positive work for world peace 
from the Pacific Peace Conference 
called by Australian labor for 1927 
in Honolulu. 
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E NOTE with thanks 
Party has recently moved 
to cease calling Socialists 


W 


any more names. 


filth that our picturesaue language 
* * * 


fun’s sake it were worth brunting 


and silly names flung at us. 


that 


Isn't this new resolve a matter of 
course, since they have certainly used up all 


Always we had been mildly amused at our word- 
frothy step-comrades, the Communists. Their antics | 
have been so serio-ludicrous that we felt for sheer 


the Workers’ No cluttering clatter of the cars 

in all solemnity To hide the ballet of the-stars, 

and labor men Or drown your gossip with the dead. 
Now you can remember 

the The nightly strolls 

affords... .? Of our disembodied souls 
Through their ghastliness 
Of litter, and the press 
Of hungering shapes and eyes, 
The chatter and the mawkish cries, 


by the questionnaire method, 5,000 
questionnaires to be sent to members 
| of the old and new generations, exam- 
| ining them on their attitudes toward 
; sex, toward fornication, adultery, 
| marriage in general and in particular, 
with an attempt to derive from this 
| material some statistical facts to 
authenticate statements as to the spe- 
cific nature of the new morality. As 
was to be expected, Columbia, still 
believing in the importance of un- 
originality, frustrated the development 
of the thesis. The Nation ran a series 
of articles about a year ago on The 
New Morality. The new literature re- 
flects the new morality. The courts 
sensationalize it. The new dances ii- 








} norance. 





culous has always been broad and absorbent. 
their manifestos were to be tolerated, along with 
other literary curios and absurdities. 

There always will be among us many millions, 
we reasoned, a few who simply will never under- 
stand that Rome, or Jerusalem, or Moscow were not 
geographically possible at least on Mott Street or 
East Broadway. We had been forbearing with their 
lengthy list of shortcomings. We had always been 
busy trying to explain away to more clear-sighted 
and practical Socialists all their too obvious fail- 
ings. We had even refused to become greatly em- 
bittered over the guerrilla warfare conducted by the 
Muscovites in the needle trade unions. In fact, we 
dreamed of a day when because of our aloofness and 
tolerance we might be chosen as a peacemaker be- 
tween the rights and the lefts. 

7 - ~ 

The editorial and news comments of the Com- 
munist newspaper, “Die Freiheit,”’ on the life and 
memory of Meyer London, even before his broken 
body was cold enough for the grave, has decided us 
that we have simply wasted a great deal of unneces- 
sary decency. 

For two whole weeks we waited to allow our heated 
sense of outrage to cool our judgment. The venting 
of foul names is peculiarly futile and inadequate 
here. The memory of Meyer London's life as a man 
and comrade is too beautiful to sully it with any 
breath of vulgarity, even if it be righteously directed 
against his detractors. 

- o e 

All we can say, with our heart full of flaming re- 
sentment, is that as long as the Communists of 
America harbor the likes of the editor who wrote 

ethat editonial, there can be no peace between us and 

them. And surely no compromise. There is no com- 
promise between the clean minds of earnest men, 
and the hate-shrunken brain of a ghoul. 


emi: 

rifles 
We will not scorn these trifles, 
These timid half-caresses, 
Like faltering strokes of an untried swimmer beyond 
his depth, 
whispered 
threadbare, 


These adorations, wingless by now and 


these trifles. 


We will not spurn 
Some day some day we two 
Will climb together to inaccessible’ mountain- 
tops = 
But today, let us hold dear our trifles, 
A nightingale that soars too high 
May lose his lyric in the sky .. « 
Philip Gray. 
Ghetto Idyll 
(To J. R. in Mt. Zion Cemetery) 
Be grateful, lad, your stone is meant 
To grace no graceless tenement 
Of gasping hall and stair, 
And plastered holes 
Moaning for air 
Give many thanks to any god 
For your lodging in the sod. 


No pillared L-ways over head, 


all the threats The while black gutters hissed 
Our sense of the ridi- And swirled 
Even We walked upon another world 
The housewife jostled by with 








a stock of rages, 
gangster slinked, the “cokey” lecred, 
rabbi mumbled his beard .., 
lady with the wink and hum, 

And Mary Mary the Sugar Bum, 

And children fiuttering. everywhere .., 
A Babel blathered the of «i. 

But we were disembodied souls 

Drifting through them in our strolls, 
Yorgetting L-ways overhead, 

The cluttering clatter of the cars; 

The while we counselled with the dead 
And planned our pathways to the stars. 
What it, then, urging our feet 

To walk to school through Allen Street? 


The 
The 
The 
The 


pedlar hawked 


in 


in 


was 





Was it because that horrored lane 
Heid blacker torment than our pain: | 
The cutting cough that racked you so, | 
The fears that hacked me 
For when you spat, I spat 
And turned to see if mine was red 
hurry to our walk, 


20 | 

! 

| 

| 

renew our talk 
} 

| 

| 

| 


axe-like 
in dread 
Then we would 
And feverishly 
Of pleasant scenes 
Of trees that spread 
Against the 
Pleading for 
That not 
You dreamed 
And 
And 
And 
You 
A Vulcan in a 
I dreamed of Love 
And all blind Homer 
About those of 
From what 
Today and 
Ladies and love 


pleasant lands 
their 


oo sky 
fraf? and sickly things 


} 
want to die. ... 
of easing and aches 
mending crooked and 


in 


gracious hands 


do 
ills 


limbs | 


break’ | 


giving strangled babes their breath-- 
lungs of 
you and dreamed 

shop of pain. | 


cleansing stoppered death 


dreamed, coughed, again, 


and Greece 


told 


years Bom. +4 
we know 
twenty 


azo— 


years 
and romance sweet, 
Never step through Allen Street. ... 
Our fellows, who were above 
The game the for 
Would twit us on abstinence 
And we 
And 
We 
I dreamed a 
I dreamed a Ghetto Odyssey. ... 
The 
And 
The 
And 
The 
The 
The 
] cannot sing their 
Be 
To 
And give 
For your lodging in 
No pillared 
No-cluttering clatter of the cars 

counsel with the dead 
of the 





not 


gutter taught love 
our 
the manly 

their 


the 


said lacked sense, 
found 


on wW 


} 

} 

no manhood in eyes; | 
} 


kept alking through Skies, . i 


Homer born in me-— 


eackle on their way 


word I 


L-cars 


laugh at every say. 


blathers out of time 
fouls rhythm 
houses leer, 


gutters sneer. 


Babel 


my and rhyme eee 


streets are tortuously long 


song 


grateful lad, your stone is meant 
. 


usly tenement 

thanks to every 
the 
overhead, 


grace no 
vou god 


sod. 


L-ways 


To drown your 
' 
Or hide the ballet stars. | 


S. A. de Witt. | 


lustrate it. Judge Lindsay’s book is 
dedicated to it. 
What is the new morality? What 


are the causes of it? What does it 
prophesy? 

The old morality the Victorian 
bourgeoisie had emphasized purity and 
innocence, virtues to be derived 
through the medieval medium of ig- 
Girls were to be brought up 
sublime freedom from knowledge. 
As Meredith put it in the mouth of 
Sir Willoughby in “The Egoist,” the 
Victorian gentleman wished have 
his bride “come to him out of an egg 
somewhat astonished at 
things than a chicken, but com- 
pletely enclosed before he tapped tho 
shell, and seeing him with her sex’ 
eyes first of all men.” And, so, while 
the men punctuated their conversation 
with the breezy badinage of the bed 
chamber and whored town for 
diversion, the woman was purified for 
The Victorians 
had developed a_ ferocious purity. 
Literature was castrated of sex ex- 
pression. Morality became the mania, 

“We have our crimes,” wrote James 
Runciman in Lights,” “crime 
and vice flourish, from the Court 
down the simplest middle-class 
our provincial towns, the 
and purity is 
No one, 
read the cor- 
Aphra Behn, 
those novels 


of 


in 


to 
shell, more 


as 


about 


private possession. 


“Side 
but 
to 
in 
of 
distinetly 
a historian, 


society 
spread seemliness 
marked save 
would now 

rupting works of Mrs. 
and yet it is a fact that 
were read aloud among companies of 


ladies. A man winces now if he is 
obliged to turn to them; the girls in 
the ‘rood old times’ heard them with 
never a blush. Can any creature be 
more dainty, more sweet, more pure, 
than the ordinary English girl of 
today?” 

Thus went on Vieterian England 
with its bourgeois morals depriving 


themselves from the private property 


regime of capitalism and the economic 


dependency of woman that flowed 
from it. 

The new morality is represented by 
the new woman, and in relation to 
this new woman and the changing 
economies that have made her, has 
come also the new man. The political 
freedom, legal security and economic 


independence of the new woman have 
turned “Doll's House” into an 
unexciting And 
this coming of the new woman has 


Ibsen's 


anachronism. with 


inevitably come the new girl and the 
new youth which Judge Lindsay de- 
scribes as being in active rebellion 
“against our system of taboos, tribal 


superstitions, intolerances and hy-« 


pocrisies.” With the viceless Vice 
torians a girl must not kiss until ene 
gaged or venture far from the fire- 
side with a man unless chaperoned, 
or embrace until married, or bear child 
until the proper months have hallowed 
the preacher’s gesture. But today, 
with the automobile, the telephone, 
| the dance-halls, the shores, all part 
lof the age of flappers and jazz, Judge 
| Lindsay discovers from his experience 
with contemporary vouths—and on 
this topic, because of his peculiar sit- 
vation for contacts, no one in Amer- 


speak with more competence 


that 


ica can 


than he 


“One can go automobil 






15, that one can drink fre when 
one was 18; that love-making 


can 


time. Kissing, pet- 


tentative 


begin at any 


ting and other excur- 


sions into sex experience, provided 


they were not too pronounced, are 


granted.” 


for 
high 


taken 
Among 
Lindsay 


Judge 
patient 
that at 
least 50 per cent. have sex experience, 


school 





concludes, 


study of and averages, 


cases 


Among high school girls his conclu- 

sions are more” surprising if not 

startling. More than 90 per cent. in- 

dulge in kissing and hugging, at least 

50 per cent. of this 90 per cent in- 

dulge. in other sex liberties which, by 

ill conventions, are outrageously im- 

| proper,” and 15 to 25 per cent. of the 
} original 90 “eventually go the limit.” 
| If these facts were speculative their 

value would be little. It is their bi 

|} in fact, in actual contact and study, 
| that makes their importance so signal, 
And apropos this revolt of youth 


(Continued on page 9) 





